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THE HOUSE ON THE NORTH 
CIRCULAR ROAD 
FRAGMENTS FROM A BIOGRAPHY 


WakrM IT WAS THAT EVENING; warm with the lingering sun of a linger- 
ing summer, as he stood outside Cahill’s the Chemists where the 
meandering North Circular Road is bisected by the wide straight line 
of Dorset Street. Dorset Street . . . why, the man he was on his way 
to meet was born here, not two hundred yards from the birthplace of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan! 

“It’s a straight walk up Portland Row and N. C. Road,” the letter 
said; “cross over Dorset Street and continue up the N. C. R. passing 
Cahill’s Chemist Shop on the left hand side as you cross.” So far so 
good. “The house (422, on the corner of a lane) has a small sycamore 
growing in the front garden, and is about fifty steps from Cahill’s the 
Chemists.” 

Fifty steps, and here was the house at the corner of a lane. But 
was that a sycamore? Hardly the tree of William Barnes: When 
sycamore leaves wer a spreaden/Green-ruddy, in hedges. Thin, 
shrivelled, soot-laden, sparrow-haunted, a true child of the tenements; 
its sickly branches, in which no nightingale would ever sing, catching 
the last rays of the sinking sun and exuding the nostalgic frisson of a 
Chopin nocturne. A sycamore, forsooth! The poor soul sat sighing by 
a sycamore tree. 

“Dear Gaby,” the letter said. “Come up to-morrow, Wednesday, 
say, about 7.30 up to 8 o’c.” It was now 7.45 p.m. on Wednesday, 
September, 3rd., 1924. He looked up at the house, a three-story tene- 
ment with basement and attic. A respectable tenement, its hall door 
closed; landlord’s orders. Broken stone flags leading to two steps lead- 
ing over broken stone flags to two steps leading to the heavy hall door. 
On the left, the front drawing-room, its two tall windows overlooking 
the wizened grass plot of the railed-in front garden, flaunting the 
spindly sycamore. 

This was his place now. It was here in the front drawing-room that 
he received his first royalties on The Shadow of a Gunman; it was here 
he wrote his ill-fated “Kathleen Listens In.” It was to this room he re- 
turned after the Abbey Theatre's curtain had fallen in silence on that 
symbolistic farce in which he had lacerated every one of the far too 
many political parties in the infant Free State. It was here he sat down 
at his second-hand typewriter and swore an oath that the like would 
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never happen again; and then, still shrinking with the shame of the few 
halfhearted handclaps, bent over the machine and fingered out the 
opening line of Juno and the Paycock: “On a little bye-road, out beyant 
Finglas, he was found.” 

What was that he had said? One knock for the first floor, two for 
the second, three for the third: and if you want the attic you'll have 
to shout. One knock; and here he was, in slippers, slacks, a brown 
pull-over, and an aura of hospitality. Carefully closing the hall door 
he bowed his visitor into the room. Its most remarkable feature was 
its fireplace and the fire it held. You felt the heat of it as soon as you 
entered the room. Not till the fire is dying in the grate/Look we for 
any kinship with the stars. Years after he was to write on the frontis- 
piece of his first published work, The Story of the Citizen Army: “To 
Gaby Fallon, first friend in Literature and the Drama, in remembrance 
of many important and pleasant hours sitting couched in front of the 
Big Fire in 422 North Circular Road.” 

A stretcher-bed to the left of the door, its head towards the near 
window. A wash-stand beside the bed-head. Rough book-shelves 
lined with second-hand books between the windows. A small table 
under the far window supporting the well-worn typewriter. Beside it 
a plain chair. Each side of the fireplace shelved cupboards. On the 
right-hand wall going in, more bookshelves. In the centre of the room 
a round mahogany table. On it a shaded oil lamp, books and papers. 
To the right of the fireplace an easy chair; facing the fireplace a small 
settee. But over all and penetrating all, warmer than the heat of the 
fire, the enveloping personality of the occupant, the man himself, the 
labourer who had just then laid down the shovel and the hod never to 
take them up again. 

What had attracted me towards him? What had drawn us together? 
There was that evening when standing in the wings at the Abbey 
Theatre the playwright had rather shyly approached the young actor 
who was playing the part of Mr. Gallogher in The Gunman. One word 
borrowing another it was found that both loved Dublin and the sky 
over it. And after that, occasional exploratory chats in the Green Room 
on life and literature, or cups of coffee in the vestibule, between the 
acts, under the staring eyes of the portraits of Augusta Lady Gregory, 
the Fays, and that meditative man, John Synge. 

And then that outstanding Sunday evening when we dress-rehearsed 
Juno and the Paycock after a bibulous theatre party the night before. 
What the author thought or felt we neither knew nor cared. Actors 
are selfish creatures. At rehearsals few if any of us had grasped the 
full import of the play. Weekly repertory, with a hard core of pro- 
fessional players and a peripheral cohort of “part-timers” like Barry 
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Fitzgerald and myself, left little opportunity for fine distinctions. We 
knew our parts; we knew we could play them; we were fairly certain 
of our cues; Lennox Robinson, tall, thin, tentative, yet radiating con- 
fidence, was at the helm. What more did we need than that? 

The part of Bentham ended in the second act. Slipping into the 
stalls, I found a seat behind Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Robinson, two 
rows away from the intent and peering Sean O’Casey. The third act 
opened with Sara Allgood ominously tragic in the scene with Mary; 
Fitzgerald and F. J. McCormick uproariously funny as the Captain 
and Joxer, yet pinned down to a point by the rising tragic quality of 
Allgood’s Juno. The act moved on; the furniture removers came and 
went. Then with the ensnaring slow impetus of a ninth great wave 
Allgood’s tragic genius rose to an unforgettable climax and drowned 
the stage in sorrow. 

This surely was the very butt and sea-mark of tragedy! But suddenly 
the curtain rises again: are Fitzgerald and McCormick fooling, letting 
off steam after the strain of rehearsal? Nothing of the kind; for we in 
the stalls are suddenly made to freeze in our seats as a note beyond 
tragedy, a blistering flannel-mouthed irony, sears its maudlin way 
across the stage and slowly drops an exhausted curtain on a world 
disintegrating in “chassis.” 


”» « 


Well, here we are together in “422.” “Did you have your tea, Gaby?” 
Again one is conscious of the quietly insistent, almost regal, note of 
hospitality. A throwback to the high halls and the groaning tables of 
royal Kincora. He takes my light overcoat and folding it carefully lays 
it across the end of his bed. He offers me a choice of the easy chair 
or the settee. I take the easy chair. Gradually I become acclimatised 
to the fire. I tell him we are reviving Juno next week at the Abbey. We 
talk about the play and the stupid notices it received from the critics. 
Sheer photography, they said; no sense of construction; a crude mixture 
of farce and tragedy; the final scene a complete anti-climax, totally un- 
necessary. 

It surprises me that he should be disturbed by what the critics say. 
I expected him to have more confidence in his work, to see it as I see 
it, for instance, a new high-water mark in tragicomedy. He tells me 
that when he submitted it to the Abbey it had an additional scene 
which the Directors cut. The shooting of Johnny Boyle, to be played 
in a roadside scene on a darkened stage. How right the Directors were 
to cut it! He cannot see this as clearly as I see it. I go over the scene 
in Act III in which the two armed Irregulars drag Johnny from the 
room: “Mother o’ God pray for me—be with me now in the agonies 
0 death!” I try to make it clear to him that the Directors were right, 
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that following this, the shooting scene would be an affront to the 
imagination of the audience. He seems to see the point. 

Bit by bit we go over the entire play, I pointing out to him those 
things in which I believe its excellence lies. He is still worried about 
the final scene and the charge of anti-climax. But this, I assert, is the 
crowning point of the whole work. As for its “lack of construction,” I 
tell him it is so well constructed that none of the framework is visible 
and that it is this fact which is upsetting the critics. These chaps feel 
that they must see “construction” in order to acknowledge its existence. 
For them the bone must protrude beyond the skin. Anyway, I tell him 
to forget the critics; already the theatre is completely booked out for 
next week’s revival. 

As for mixing tragedy and comedy, Shakespeare did that: he may 
have been the first, but he certainly won't be the last to do it. Let's 
have a look. Then began a pastime (frequently repeated ) as we shared 
a number of second-hand volumes between us and read aloud to each 
other the passages which took our fancy. 


“Eh, Sean, listen to this, in Measure for Measure:” 
cLown: Yonder man is carried to prison. 
BAWD: Well: what has he done? 
CLOWN: A woman. 
BAWD: But what's his offense? 
ctown: Groping for trouts, in a peculiar river. 
BAWp: What? is there a maid with child by him? 
cLown: No; but there’s a woman with maid by him. 


Or, “Oh, Gaby, listen to this:” 


SHALLOW: O Sir John, do you remember since we lay all night 
in the Windmill, in Saint George’s Field? 
— No more of that good master Shallow: no more of 
that. 
seer: Ha? it was a merry night. And is Jane Nightwork 
alive 

FALSTAFF: She lives, Master Shallow. 

SHALLOW: She never could away with me. 

FALSTAFF: Never, never: she would always say she could not 
abide Master Shallow. 

SHALLOW: By the mass I could anger her to the heart: she was 
then a Bona-Roba. Doth she hold her own well? 

FALSTAFF: Old, old, Master Shallow. 


And so it would go on, he reading, I reading, each commenting on the 
pithiness of the dialogue and the roundness and depth of the char- 
acterisation. No doubt the critics of that time condemned this stuff 
as being much too “photographic.” 

One night he read from Henry V: “But if the cause be not good, the 
king himself hath a heavy reckoning to make when all those legs and 
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arms and heads, chopped off in a battle, shall join together at the latter 
day and cry all, We died at such a place; some swearing; some crying 
for a surgeon; some upon their wives left poor behind them: some upon 
the debts they owe; some upon their children rawly left...” The 
passage seemed to impress him, go deep. It was to create its full effect 
after he had left “422” for good. It was in 1927 in 19, Woronzow 
Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 8. that he sat down and typed: 
Act II. (In the war zone: a scene of jagged and lacerated ruin of what 
was once a monastery...) And after that put into the mouth of The 
Croucher: 

And the hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in 
the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the midst of a valley. 

And I looked and saw a great multitude That stood upon their 
feet, an exceeding great army. 

And he said unto me Son of Man, can this exceeding great army 
become a valley of dry bones? 

And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest. And he said, 
prophesy and say unto the wind, come from the four winds a 
breath and iveathe upon these living that they may die. 

—the opening of the second act of The Silver Tassie, surely one of the 
greatest indictments of war written in our time, imperiously and fool- 
ishly rejected by William Butler Yeats and the Abbey Theatre to the 
detriment of both the theatre and Sean O’Casey. It is both interesting 
and sad to recall that when the play was published by Macmillan & 
Co. in 1928 the dramatist then saw fit to inscribe on the fly-leaf of 
the copy he sent me: “To Gaby Fallon, Whose Friendship and Talent 
was and is a wonderful gift to his affectionate friend and buttie. Sean 
O’Casey. London 11: 6: ’28.” But who can call back yesterday, bid 
time return? 


Evenings when we discussed the vagaries of current literature, the 
poems of Yeats, the short stories of O'Flaherty, the plays of Noél 
Coward. Joyce held no particular attraction for him at this time. But 
he had just read Coward’s Hay Fever and The Vortex and had begun 
his deep dislike of what he ultimately branded as “Noél Coward 
Codology.” It was little use telling him that Coward was a man of 
the theatre, that his shallow wit and lyricism were part of a hang-over 
from Dandyism in literature, that the characters in his plays were 
possibly based on the people of his particular milieu. For Sean O’Casey 
this was not the theatre; these were neither men nor women; this was 
“all codology.” 

Literature, he felt, was dodging life, even in the poems of Yeats, and 
particularly in the work of the Abbey’s playwrights. Years afterwards, 
smarting under the rejection of The Silver Tassie, he was to give vent 
to this feeling in a letter to the poet: “That is exactly, in my opinion 
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(there goes a cursed opinion again) what most of the Abbey dramatists 
are trying to do—building up, building up little worlds of wall-paper, 
and hiding striding life behind it all.” 

Knowing his views it was with some temerity that I showed him my 
own early efforts. A sketch which Middleton Murry, then editing The 
Adelphi, had been kind enough to pat on the head with words of 
critical praise. Yes, good; but not good enough. The great thing was 
to keep at it. “You have put your hand to the plough; don’t look back.” 

It was the day of theories and Transition. I was obsessed by Miss 
Stein’s simplification, by the attack on order and meaning in favour of 
sound. Something might be accomplished in this direction by beating 
out characters in rhythm. True to the father-son relationship between 
us (about twenty years divided us) he was kind but firm. Literature 
did not run in that direction. Nevertheless, when my first experiment 
Merry-Go-Round appeared in The Irish Statesman (edited by the poet 
George Russell) he was as pleased about it as if it had been his own. 
And he repeated his advice: “Plough on: don’t look back!” Years after 
he was heard to refer to this early effort and to say to a young man in 
whose company he seemed to be re-living our former friendship: 
“What a pity he chucked the creative stuff and went in for this damned 
criticism!” 


He had finished a play and had ideas for another. The finished 
article was a one-acter “Nannie’s Night Out.” There had been some 
discussion with the Abbey Theatre Directors about the ending of this 
play; they wanted it to end one way, he another; eventually a com- 
promise was reached. The play was successful; whereas his earlier 
one-acter “Kathleen Listens In” had been a failure, had been a failure 
by being much too successful so far as biting irony was concerned. In 
“Nannie” the irony had lost none of its bite but was less evident by 
being less didactic; more was implied, less directly preached. Never- 
theless, the play made history in that the first audience hiss to touch 
O’Casey came on a line which I had to deliver in the part of Old Joe 
who, looking at a hunch-backed boy, declared that it would be better 
for all concerned if we fed him instead of trying to ram the Irish lan- 
guage down his throat. A section of the audience hissed; a section 
applauded. This continued each night of its presentation. 

Yes, he was working on a longer play. He was thinking of calling it 
The Plough and the Stars after the name of the flag of the Citizen 
Army, the design for which had been suggested by the poet George 
Russell. He didn’t like work. (Who did?) He had to drive himself to 
it. In fact he had to write on a piece of paste-board which he dis- 
played on his mantel-piece: GET ON WITH THE BLOODY PLAY! 
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He was getting on with it. Would I like to hear some which he had 
written that day? It was a scene in which a Catholic priest tried to 
cajole two male characters into attending the Mission which was being 
‘held at a neighbouring church. It never appeared in the play; it had to 
‘go in the general cutting from a script that in its final form was much 
too long for presentation. So far as I remember, it was a very funny 
scene and mainly concerned the Covey. 

Times when he would talk about his life as a labourer, about the jobs 
he had worked on, the characters he met, some of whom were destined 
to furnish material for his plays. How at his breakfast break he would 
eat the best part of a two-pound loaf and wash it down with a pint of 
cocoa, or water, if cocoa was not available. “Never use the word 
‘hunger,’” he said, “until you have gone without food for three whole 
days. Otherwise, you don’t know its meaning.” Or he would talk about 
his mother, her care of him, her unfailing kindness, her “gay laugh at 
the gate of the grave.” “Though she is dead now for many years, she 
is still a living presence with me, Gaby.” 


What about a drop of tea? And he would set about making it, 
carefully measuring into the pot two and a half teaspoonfuls of the 
most expensive Indian blend (“bought in Kelly’s of O’Connell Street, 
with the big Chinaman over the front door”). Biscuits from the tin. 
Fruit, perhaps; an apple, or a pear; or what about a banana? His diet 
at this time consisted of eggs (always boiled), fruit, tomatoes, bread, 
tea. Do I remember Bovril? He was living on his royalties, which 
with an occasional guinea or two from articles in The Irish Statesman 
brought him in something in the neighbourhood of 2120 a year. 

Occasionally we would break the evening with a “ramble” or he 
would “see me home.” Ultimately this became a most involved proc- 
ess, for when I reached my place, which lay in the heart of the parish 
in which most of his life’s activities up till then had taken place—the 
parish of St. Laurence O’Toole and St. Barnabas—I would insist on 
“going back a bit of the way” with him; and he, of course, would insist 
on “going back a bit of the way” with me. Heads down, deep in dis- 
cussions on life, and on our life’s love, the theatre, we would ramble 
on and on, up and down, round and about, until stopping in our tracks, 
a church clock would strike three, and either of us would say: “There 
that’s enough; we’ve more than bloody-well heard the chimes at mid- 
night!” “To-morrow night, at eight then.” “No, at the Theatre, at nine. 
Remember, we're doing The Gunman.” 

Once when about to set out on one of these “rambles” I asked him 
why he was not wearing his newly-bought flannel trousers. “Why d’ye 
think?” “Where is it?” I asked. “Where the hell d’ye think it is? It’s 
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in me Uncle’s; pawned, popped, up the spout!” Behind this was the 
story of a delayed royalty cheque and Sean’s Luciferian pride which 
would not allow him to hint, even to a “buttie,” that he was short of 
cash. That pride is with him still. 

During some of these “rambles” he would discuss the plays he in- 
tended to write. He had worked as a labourer on the Great Northern 
Railway. (In May 1959 during a removal of records from the engi- 
neering department of that Railway a number of time-sheets were 
found bearing the name “J. O’Casey.”) Railway working had a 
fascination for him and he actually played with the idea of writing a 
play called The Signal. The nearest he got to it is to be found in the 
setting for the opening scene of Red Roses for Me where through the 
large tall windows one can see “the top of a railway signal, with trans- 
verse arms, showing green and red lights” and “occasionally in the 
distance can be heard the whistle of an engine, followed by its 
strenuous puffing as it pulls at a heavy rake of goods wagons.” 

That he had plenty of material for a play dealing with the railway 
was clear from the many stories he had to tell of his experiences while 
working there. He had one gripping story about a fireman who when 
oiling an engine standing in steam found that he couldn’t withdraw 
his arm from between the spokes of one of the engine’s wheels. 

The man called for assistance and a group of his co-workers quickly 
gathered. They gave advice and encouragement and tried to extract 
the unfortunate man’s arm by gently pulling him away from the engine 
beside which he was painfully squatting, the oil-can still gripped in his 
right hand hidden somewhere in the engine’s undercarriage. 

A hurried council was held and it was decided that the only thing 
to do was to get the man’s mate, the engine driver, to mount the foot- 
plate and move the engine about one inch; a more than delicate opera- 
tion. Sean told me that he saw drops of perspiration on the driver's 
forehead as he stepped into the cabin. 

In the meantime members of the group standing around placed 
themselves in strategic positions with a view to pulling the fireman 
clear the very second the engine moved. 

One of them arranged to signal the driver to start the engine. 
Suddenly the signal is given. The engine moves; the men pull, and 
the fireman is free. “And the remarkable thing,” added Sean, “is that 
nobody fainted.” 

Or if comedy were required in this setting he had many good stories, 
particularly those concerning the prototype of “Captain” Jackie Boyle 
in Juno and the Paycock. Boyle was a know-all, a chancer, a walking 
“Boney’s Oraculum.” No matter what topic found its way into the 
conversation Boyle knew it “from backside to breakfast time.” 
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On one occasion a group gathered around the forge were discussing 
the meaning of the word “anthem.” “Sure anyone knows what an 
anthem is,” said the bould Jack. “Well, tell us, Jack,” cried one of the 
crowd. Jack put on his most professorial air. “Well, now,” said he, 
“Supposin’ I was to say to one of yous ‘Hand me over that hammer— 
now that’s not an anthem.” 

The group began to listen intently. Jack went on: “But if I was to 
ask yous for it this way .. .” Jack proceeded to clear his throat, and 
striking the highest note he could reach began to announce his require- 
ment in the form of an operatic cadenza: “Ha-aa-nd me-eh-ee oh-o- 
o-ver tha-aa-t ha-aa-am-eh-er!” Puffed and blowing on his final note 
he barely managed to splutter out: “Now, that’s an ANTHEM!” 

I have often thought that Sean might have used this little scene in a 
play. He never did. 


Myself apart, few were the visitors to “422.” The gentle, sensitive, 
widely-read Dr. Cummins, the playwright’s eye-specialist, came now 
and again. Barry Fitzgerald, once; his brother, Arthur Shields, once. 
Neither visit was uproariously successful; perhaps someone stepped 
off on the wrong foot. The then Minister of Finance, Ernest Blythe, 
an early friend of Sean’s, once. A young exchange professor from Paris, 
currently lecturing at Trinity College, Raymond Brugére, came on a 
number of occasions. He and Sean and I went on a number of “out- 
ings” together. Brugére had a brilliant mind, an amazing grasp of 
the Irish dramatic movement, and, quite unconsciously, was the cause 
of much laughter so far as Sean and I were concerned. 

On one occasion after a visit to Liam O'Flaherty in Enniskerry we re- 
turned to Dublin and were about to go to a restaurant for a meal. 
Brugére insisted that we share the hospitality of his rooms and his 
larder in Trinity. It transpired that the larder consisted of six eggs 
and a mutton chop. The hospitality was slightly bent by the fact that 
his guests had to assist him in cooking these over a gas-stove beneath 
an open window overlooking the front square with its famous campa- 
nile. I can still see Sean O’Casey draped in Brugére’s academic gown, 
with Brugére’s “mortar-board” cocked over one eye, a frying pan in 
his hand, his head half-way through the open window, as he imperi- 
ously called for the attention of the Provost. 

Lennox Robinson came to “422” on one occasion, a most unfortunate 
one, as it so happened. For a rising jealousy of the new playwright 
had impelled him to upset completely O’Casey’s casting of The Plough 
and the Stars. Availing of his privilege as producer of the play and his 
position as Director of the Abbey Theatre, he insisted on putting most 
of the players in parts for which they were never intended. This, 
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added to the political machinations of one Director, and the moral 
objections raised by another Director, led to a situation in which the 
play that O’Casey wrote failed to reach an Irish audience until many 
years after the riot-bedevilled first production. But that is another 
story. 


However, it was clear that the author himself—apart from the mis- 
casting confusion brought about by Lennox Robinson—had a few pre- 
production misgivings. One was that he had written the part of Bessie 
Burgess for the great Sara Allgood. Sara was not available for the first 
production, and he doubted Maureen Delany’s ability to give the part 
its full tragic quality, particularly in the death scene. As it happened 
Delany played the part surprisingly well for Delany, a fact which the 
dramatist generously admitted. 

He told me that he had had some difficulty in writing this particular 
death scene. “Now, had Bessie been a Catholic,” he said, “she would 
say an ‘Act of Contrition’ knowing she was at death’s door. What 
would a Protestant do? That was my problem. And then this hymn— 
a rather nice hymn, by the same token—occurred to me.” 


I do believe, I will believe 
That Jesus died for me 

That on th’ cross He shed His blood, 
From sin to set me free... 


And he sang it for me. “I feel it’s just possible,” he said, “that the 
words of this hymn might return to the semi-consciousness of the dying 
Bessie.” 

He appeared to be somewhat worried about “The Voice of the Man” 
outside the public house in Act II. Feeling that the scene was con- 
siderably heightened in drama by the Voice—indeed, that the Voice 
was the dramatic backbone of the scene—I assured him that he had 
nothing to be worried about. But his worries were not of the dramatic 
kind. “You see, Gaby,” he said, “that speech is made up of extracts 
from speeches delivered by Padraic Pearse and there are people who 
knew Pearse who might object.” I tried to assure him that, objections 
or not, it would be ruinous dramatically to tamper with or remove the 
speech. As it happened, there were others, including William Butler 
Yeats, who saw the possibility of objectors feeling that the dramatist 
was deliberately mocking one of the revered leaders of the Easter 
Rising. But that, as I said, is another story. 


Like Autolycus I can say that I have served “and, in my time, worn 
three-pile; but now am out of service.” 

Those evenings in “422” taught me many things. They enabled me 
to see at close quarters a genius plying his trade, to sense the sympathy, 
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understanding, and companionship which such a one needs in the 
always hazardous first steps destined to set him irrevocably on the 
high road to fame. By the time Sean O’Casey came to leave “422” he 
had few friends in the Abbey. Yeats’ subsequent rejection of The 
Silver Tassie, despite appearances to the contrary, cut the last effective 
cable that held the dramatist to the Theatre. What remained was 
nothing but a mixed sentimental memory. He felt he was not wanted 
by the Theatre, and, indeed, this was true in respect to most of its 
players and all but one of its Directors. But there was, still is, and 
always will be, an audience ready to welcome the man and his plays, 
despite a hard core of resentfulness that seizes upon his blind if sincere 
denigration of most things Irish, and his flamboyant gestures to the 
Soviet way of life. 

Little did he think during those “important and pleasant hours” 
spent in front of the Big Fire that he was fostering and developing 
in his “first friend in Literature and the Drama” a critical sense that 
in time would be turned unsparingly on every one of the plays written 
in exile, until Caesar-like he was compelled to meet analysis with the 
cry: Et tu, Brute! 

The critic — however honest — like the first bringer of unwelcome 
news: 

Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell 
Remembered knolling a departing friend. 


The sycamore tree, to the surprise of all who knew it, waxed and 
grew fat. Now two feet in girth, it has survived a number of ampu- 
tations undertaken for the benefit of those who live and love the light 
in 422 North Circular Road. Of the great dramatist who worked in 
the front drawing-room nothing remains but a memory in the minds 
of those who knew him there. 

Some say there is an ageing, active, generous, and hospitable genius 
of a Dubliner living in Torquay. Others will tell you there is nothing 
there but an embittered exile, hating everything his country stands for, 
and turning out plays which have nothing of the glory of his early 
work as a dramatist. Well, as a young-actor-turned-ageing-critic I am 
prepared to settle for the Dubliner and the genius, the generosity and 
the hospitality, and let the rest go hang. Remembering “422” and those 
evenings by the Big Fire, how could I do otherwise? 


GABRIEL FALLON 











THE SOURCES AND THEMES OF 
THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 


THovcH Sean O'Casey did not fight in the Easter Rising of 1916, he 
helped to organise the Irish Citizen Army and was a shrewd and 
passionate observer of life in Dublin before, during, and after the 
most fateful week in the history of his native city. His autobiograph- 
ical record of this period, Drums Under the Windows (1945), and his 
The Story of the Irish Citizen Army (1919) are important historical 
documents. They are also of much literary interest because they reveal 
some of the sources of his tragedy, The Plough and the Stars, and 
elucidate some of its main themes. 

In The Story of the Irish Citizen Army, O’Casey describes the ori- 
gins of the Citizen Army and the Irish Volunteers, the two patriotic 
organisations which combined and fought the forces of the Crown 
during the Easter Rising. In 1912, the political leaders of Ulster 
organised the army known as the Ulster Volunteers as part of their 
opposition to the Bill for the institution of an Irish Parliament spon- 
sored by the Liberal Party under H. H. Asquith and supported by 
John Redmond, leader of the Irish members of the Westminster par- 
liament. In October, 1913, the Irish Transport and General Workers’ 
Union formed the Irish Citizen Army. Not long afterwards, O’Casey 
became secretary of the Council in charge of this army. In Novem- 
ber, 1913, another army, the National Volunteers, was inaugurated 
at a meeting in Dublin attended by representatives of such patriotic 
organisations as Sinn Féin, the Gaelic League, the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, the Irish National Foresters, and the Gaelic Athletic 
Association. In 1914, John Redmond’s political party was allowed to 
have twenty-five representatives on the committee in control of the 
National Volunteers, but when Redmond spoke in favour of Irish par- 
ticipation in the First World War, the leaders of Sinn Féin denounced 
him and formed an army of their own, the Irish Volunteers. The 
Irish Volunteers marched under the green, white, and orange flag of 
the Sinn Féin organisation. The flag of the Citizen Army, as de- 
scribed in Drums Under the Windows (pp. 270-71), had a blue base 
on which was represented the formalised shape of a golden-brown 
Plough and the constellation of Stars which bears the same name. It 
thus symbolised the reality and the ideals of labour. The play for 
which it provided a title also portrays a relationship between the 
ideal and the real, but it is a tragic relationship. O’Casey’s treatment 
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of the militant patriotism of the Easter Rising is critical and ironical. 

The patriotic ideal represented in The Plough and the Stars is that 
of a sacred war of national liberation. It is expounded in Act II' by 
the anonymous orator whose silhouette is seen through the windows 
of a public-house. The four passages declaimed by this orator are 
adapted from speeches, by Padraic H. Pearse, who was a leader of 
Sinn Féin and the commander of the Irish Volunteers in the Easter 
Rising. The nature of O’Casey’s borrowings and omissions is worth 
examining in some detail. The first speech by O’Casey’s orator runs 
as follows: 


It is a glorious thing to see arms in the hands of Irishmen. We 
must accustom ourselves to the thought of arms, we must accustom 
ourselves to the use of arms. . . . Bloodshed is a cleansing and 
sanctifying — and the nation that regards it as the final horror 
has lost its manhood. .. . There are many things more horrible than 
bloodshed, and slavery is one of them! 


The italicised sentences in this passage are all borrowed from a 
speech on “The Coming Revolution” which Pearse delivered in 1914.? 
Pearse, however, prefaced his description of bloodshed as “a cleansing 
and sanctifying thing” with the confession, “We may make mistakes 
in the beginning and shoot the wrong people. . . .” By omitting this 
admission of the possibility of errors and unnecessary killings, O’Casey 
makes his orator even more dogmatic in tone and oracular in attitude 
than Pearse. In his next speech, O’Casey’s orator draws a lesson for 
patriots from the bloodshed of the World War then raging: 


Comrade soldiers of the Irish Volunteers and of the Citizen 
ne i we rejoice in this terrible war. The old heart of the earth 
needed to be warmed with the red wine of the battlefield. .. . 
Such august homage was never offered to God as this: the hom- 
age of millions of lives given gladly for love of country. And 
we must be ready to pour out the same red wine in the same 
glorious sacrifice, for without shedding of blood there is no re- 
demption! 

The italicised part of this passage is taken from a speech on “Peace 
and the Gael” delivered by Pearse in 1915.° In the sentence ap- 
pended to his borrowing, O’Casey’s orator far exceeds the fervours of 
Pearse when he introduces the idea that the blood given by patriots 
is comparable to the blood of Christ the Redeemer. In “Peace and 
the Gael,” Pearse justified war in the following terms: 





1. Act Il of The Plough and the Stars was probably drafted before any other part of the 
play. In Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well (London, 1949), O’Casey mentions (p. 128) that after 
The Shadow of a Gunman was produced at the Abbey Theatre, he submitted to its manage- 
ment “two one-act plays, Cathleen Listens In and The Cooing of Doves.” The latter was “full 
of wild discussions and rows in a public-house.” It was rejected “and later was used to form 
the second act of a later play.” I infer that this “later play” was The Plough and the Stars. 

2. Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse: Political Writings and Speeches (Dublin, 1922), 
Pp. 


. 98-99. 
3. Ibid., p. 216. 
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The last sixteen months have been the most glorious in the 
history of Europe. Heroism has come back to the earth. On 
whichever side the men who rule the peoples have marshalled 
them, whether with England to uphold her tyranny of the seas, 
or with Germany to break that tyranny, the peoples themselves 
have gone into battle because to each the a voice that speaks 
out of the soil of a nation has spoken anew. ... Belgium defend- 
ing her soil is heroic, and so is Turkey with her back to Constan- 
tinople. ... War is a terrible thing, but war is not an evil thing. 
It is the things that make war necessary that are evil. The tyran- 
nies that wars break, the lying formulae that wars overthrow, the 
hypocrisies that wars strip naked, are evil. Many people in Ire- 
land dread war because they do not know it. Ireland has not 
known the exhilaration of war for over a hundred years. Yet who 
will say that she has known the blessings of peace? When war 
comes to Ireland, she must welcome it as she would welcome the 
Angel of God.* 


The italicised passages constitute the whole of the third speech of 
O’Casey’s orator. By excluding Pearse’s historical references, his ex- 
planatory remarks, and his rhetorical question, O’Casey again makes 
his speaker more dogmatic, aphoristic, and oracular. Similar conclu- 
sions can be drawn from O’Casey’s adaptation of the following speech 
which Pearse delivered by the grave of the Irish patriot, J. O'Donovan 
Rossa, in July, 1915. 


Our foes are strong and wise and wary; but, strong and wise 
and wary as they are, they cannot stelle the miracles of God who 
ripens in the hearts of young men the seeds sown by the young 
men of a former generation. ... Rulers and Defenders of Realms 
had need to be wary if they would guard against such processes. 
... The Defenders of this Realm have worked well in secret and 
in the open. They think that they have pacified Ireland. They 
think that they have purchased half of us and intimidated the 
other half. They think that they have foreseen everything, think 
that they have provided against everything; but the fools, the 
fools, the fools|—they have us our Fenian dead, and while Ire- 
land holds these graves, Ireland unfree shall never be at peace.® 


The italicised passages constitute the whole of the final speech of 
O’Casey’s orator. By omitting the references to the wariness of the 
rulers of Ireland and to the purchase of “half of us,” O’Casey makes 
his orator so much the more confident about the outcome of the 
insurrection that he is advocating. 


2 


The religion of patriotism and the holiness of its wars expounded 
by O’Casey’s orator have an intoxicating effect upon the four rep- 





4. Ibid., pp. 216-17. 
5. Ibid., pp. 136-37. 
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resentatives of national organisations who appear in the second act 
of The Plough and the Stars: Peter Flynn, an Irish National Forester, 
Langon, a lieutenant in the Irish Volunteers, and Clitheroe and 
Brennan, who are officers in the Citizen Army. In the words of the 
stage direction, Clitheroe, Brennan, and Langon enter in a state of 
emotional excitement. Their faces are flushed and their eyes sparkle. 
. . » They have been mesmerised by the fervency of the speeches. 
Flynn, too, is deeply stirred by the orator, burning “to dhraw me 
sword, an’ wave an’ wave it over me—.” But the patriotism of these 
characters is not the pure and selfless emotion so glowingly praised 
by the orator; their love for their native land is adulterated by 
vanity and fear. These flaws in O’Casey’s patriots were the cause of 
the riot which marred the fourth performance of the play at the 
Abbey Theatre on February 11, 1926. 

The vanity of the patriots is especially apparent in their excessive 
love of picturesque regalia and military rank. In the first act, Flynn, 
an old labourer, is busy dressing himself to take part in a torchlight 
procession around places with patriotic associations, and the strenu- 
ous process of donning the accoutrements of an Irish National For- 
ester is subjected to mock-heroic treatment. The ceremonial garb 
of a Forester consists of a frilled shirt, white breeches, top boots, a 
green coat with gold braid, a slouch hat with an ostrich plume, and 
a sword. These items of attire are exquisitely ridiculed by Fluther, 
Covey, and Mrs. Gogan. Flynn’s frilled shirt is compared first to a 
woman’s petticoat, then to a “Lord Mayor’s nightdress”; his sword is 
“twiced too big for him”; and when he is fully dressed he is com- 
pared to “th’ illegitimate son of an illegitimate child of a corporal in 
th’ Mexican army.” Nora Clitheroe makes his vanity seem like that 
of a small boy when she buckles his sword for him, puts his hat on 
his head, and hurries him out of the house. 

Clitheroe, a bricklayer, and Brennan, a chicken butcher, are just 
as proud of their regalia as Flynn is of his. In his The Story of the 
Irish Citizen Army, O’Casey records how some of its members were 
equipped with “dark green uniforms and broad slouched hats of the 
same hue, most of which were jauntily turned up at one side, the 
leaf being fastened to the side with the ever-popular badge of the 
Red Hand.”* Describing Clitheroe in the first act of the play, Fluther 
recalls how “you'd hardly ever see him without his gun, an’ the Red 
Hand o’ Liberty Hall in his hat,” and how he was so cocksure of 
being made a captain that “he bought a Sam Browne belt, an’ was 
always puttin’ it on an’ standin’ at th’ door showing it off, till th’ 
man came an’ put out th’ street lamps on him.” Clitheroe is jealous 





6. The Story of the Irish Citizen Army (Dublin and London, 1919), p. 18. 
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of Brennan’s rank and uniform. In the same act, he sourly remarks 
that “tonight is the first chance that Brennan has got of showing 
himself off since they made a Captain of him—why, God only 
knows. It'll be a treat to see him swankin’ it at th’ head of the Citizen 
Army carryin’ th’ flag of the Plough and the Stars.” In The Story of 
the Irish Citizen Army, O’Casey mentions that “the tallest man in the 
army was selected as banner bearer, and was always proud of his 
work,”’ a remark which provides a commentary on Brennan’s stature 
as well as his vanity. 

As secretary of the Council of the Irish Citizen Army, O’Casey 
argued in vain against the use of uniforms. His colleagues, he re- 
marks in Drums Under the Windows, “were immersed in the sweet 
illusion of fluttering banners, of natty uniforms, bugle-blow marches, 
with row on row of dead and dying foemen strewn over the Mac- 
gillicuddy’s Reeks.”* Favouring guerilla warfare, he poured scorn 
on the idea that if the citizen fighters wore uniforms they would be 
accorded the protection of International Law. “If we flaunt signs 
about of what we are, and what we do, we'll get it on the head and 
round the neck,” he argued: “As for a uniform—that would be worst 
of all. We couldn’t hope to hide ourselves anywhere clad in green 
and gold. Caught in a dangerous corner there would be a chance 
in your workaday clothes. You could slip among the throng, care- 
lessly, with few the wiser.”® The last act of the play illustrates the 
wisdom of this argument when Brennan is able to take refuge in the 
tenement after he has changed his uniform for civvies. “I'd never 
have got here,” he admits, “only I managed to change me uniform 
for what I’m wearin’.” He has also abandoned the flag that he once 
bore so proudly: “I seen the Plough and the Stars fallin’ like a shot 
as th’ roof crashed in.” 

In 1914, O’Casey withdrew from the Citizen Army and its Council. 
He was critical of the increasing collaboration between the Citizen 
Army and the Irish Volunteers, whose nationalistic principles were 
contrary, in some respects, to the Socialism in which he believed. At 
this time, O’Casey was an eager student of Darwin, Shaw, Marx, 
and Engels. In Drums Under the Windows he has described how 
he abandoned belief in the divine authorship of the Bible, the 
Garden of Eden, and Adam and Eve after reading Darwin’s Descent 
of Man" and how he turned to “the new catechism of the Com- 
munist Manifesto with its great commandment of Workers of all 
lands, unite!”!1 Some of this reading went to the making of Covey, 





Ibid., p. 42. 
. Drums Under the Windows (London, 1945), p. 190. 
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the Communist fitter in The Plough and the Stars, whose comments 
at times provide a Shavian counterpoint to the religious superstitions 
and nationalistic shibboleths of other characters in the play. In the 
first act, when Fluther suggests that Adam and Eve were the pro- 
genitors of mankind, Covey confronts him with “th’ skeleton of th’ 
man 0’ Java.” In the following act, when the orator sets other char- 
acters talking about freedom, Covey caustically rejoins, “Freedom! 
What’s th’ use o’ freedom, if it’s not economic freedom?” When the 
orator glorifies patriotic wars, he retorts, “There’s only one war worth 
havin’: th’ war for th’ economic emancipation of th’ proletariat.” For 
all the pointedness of some of his remarks, however, Covey is not 
designed as an embodiment of O’Casey’s own ideals. He is as proud 
of his “big brain” as the patriots are of their uniforms, and Jenersky’s 
Thesis on the Origin, Development, and Consolidation of the Evolu- 
tionary Idea of the Proletariat is as much a shibboleth with him as 
Holy Writ is with the religious or the speeches of Pearse with the 
nationalistic characters. 


3 


The positive values in The Plough and the Stars spring from human 
instincts and simple Christianity, not from patriotic or communistic 
doctrines. O’Casey began to apprehend these values when he was still 
a member of the Citizen Army. In The Story of the Irish Citizen Army, 
he reveals that even when he was being trained as a soldier at a camp 
set up in Croydon Park by the Citizen Army, there were times when 
the peace and harmony of the natural surroundings awoke within him 
feelings quite contrary to the military and patriotic ideals which he was 
voluntarily serving: 


The surrounding trees were swaying clumps of melody which 
sprang from the swelling throats of numerous finches and linnets, 
and, sometimes, one was forced to ask the question, was all the 
strife with which man’s life was coloured a shining light or a 
gloomy shade? 

At times the stillness would be so strange that one would 
wonder if it were not death to again [sic] associate with man’s 
noisy, selfish effort to explain and manifest human existence. 

Ah, this book of Nature is the best Bible from which to learn 
Charity towards all men and love towards all things. . . . 

Here, with one’s head in the bosom of Nature, to what a small 
compass shrinks even the Constitution of the Irish Citizen Army. 
How horrible is a glistening, oily rifle to one of the tiny daisies, 
that cowers in a rosy sleep at my very feet, happy in itself, and 
giving to the world to which it has been born the fullest beauty 
and fragrance that its simple nature has to give.'* 





12. The Story of the Irish Citizen Army, p. 39. 
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The ideal of outflowing “charity towards all men” finds expression in 
the play; so, too, does the feeling that militarism is at odds with the 
workings of nature. In the play, as in this autobiographical passage, 
trees, birds, and flowers are set in contrast to the callousness of the 
soldier’s life, particularly in the episode in which Clitheroe sings his 
honeymoon song once again— 


Th’ chestnut blooms guns through th’ glade, Nora, 
A robin sang loud from a tree, 
When I first said I lov'd only you, Nora, 
An’ you said you lov'd only me! 

—and immediately afterwards abandons his wife when he hears that 
he has been made a Commandant and is wanted for manoeuvres. 

This episode also illustrates a basic and recurrent theme in the play: 
the way in which the vanity and excitements created by patriotism and 
war disrupt and destroy fundamental human relationships, particularly 
those between husband and wife, and those between mother and child. 
Just after Clitheroe leaves Nora, Mrs. Gogan goes out to enjoy the 
political meeting, leaving her consumptive daughter Mollser to her 
loneliness. In the second act, the excitements evoked by the meeting 
produce the episode in which Mrs. Gogan’s baby is abandoned for 
a time on the floor of the public-house. In the following act, Mrs. 
Gogan deserts her baby and the enfeebled Mollser to loot shops, and 
Clitheroe ends his last meeting with his wife by thrusting her to the 
ground and departing with Brennan and Langon. These acts of deser- 
tion make manifest the moral inadequacy of the intoxicated patriotism 
which makes Clitheroe, Brennan, and Langon renounce filial and 
marital bonds so grandiloquently: 


CLITHEROE: You have a mother, Langon. 

LIEUT. LANGON: Ireland is greater than a mother. 
CAPT. BRENNAN: You have a wife, Clitheroe. 
CLITHEROE: Ireland is greater than a wife. 

O’Casey questions the courage as well as the ethical principles of 
the patriots. When Nora risks her life to search for her husband dur- 
ing the insurrection, she discovers that it is fear, not bravery, that 
makes them fight: “I tell you they’re afraid to say they're afraid!” 
Nora, Fluther, and Bessie Burgess exhibit a courage and charity which 
make them morally superior to any of the patriots in the play. Modelled 
on an unknown Dubliner whose chief characteristics were a fondness 
for drink and children," Fluther is homme moyen sensuel of the play; 
he has no head for ideas and succumbs all too easily to the pleasures of 
liquor, boasting, whoring, and looting. But his instincts have not been 





13. Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, p. 291. 
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perverted by doctrines; he defends the prostitute against Covey’s 
puritanical insults, laughs at Flynn’s regalia, rescues Nora from the 
barricades, and risks death again to make arrangements for the decent 
burial of Mollser and Nora’s stillborn child. 

One of the most remarkable passages in The Story of the Irish 
Citizen Army is highly relevant to the portrayal of Bessie Burgess in 
The Plough and the Stars. The finest person to die in the Rising, ac- 
cording to O’Casey, was Francis Sheehy-Skeffington. (Sheehy- 
Skeffington was a pacifist who had tried to dissuade the leaders of 
Sinn Féin from the use of force. During the Rising, he tried to organ- 
ise his fellow-citizens to prevent the wanton looting of houses and 
shops. He was wrongfully arrested and was shot at Portobello Bar- 
racks.) O’Casey describes him as a man “untarnished by worldly 
ambition,” who was both “the living antithesis of the Easter Insurrec- 
tion” and “the soul of revolt against man’s inhumanity to man,” thus 
linking Ireland with “the world’s Humanity struggling for a higher 
life” and exemplifying “the perfect love that casteth out fear.”!° Corre- 
spondingly, in the world of the play the most heroic character is like- 
wise an obscure non-combatant, Bessie Burgess, who dies in the service 
of others, and, like Sheehy-Skeffington, has a charity which casts out 
fear. With her sharp temper and her face hardened by toil, and a little 
coarsened by drink, Bessie is no more idealised than Fluther, but the 
stress of events reveals the altruism and maternal strength of her 
nature. The first revelations of these characteristics occur in Act III 
and are the more impressive because they are silent and because they 
show her remedying some of those significant acts of desertion already 
described; she hands a mug of milk to Mollser and later comes down 
from the topmost tenement to carry Nora into the house after Clitheroe 
has abandoned her for the last time. Soon afterwards she braves the 
dangers of the battle in the streets to find a doctor for Nora, and 
watches over her for three nights after the birth of her child is followed 
by a condition close to madness. Bessie is mortally wounded by 
British bullets when she saves Nora’s life by pushing her away from 
the window. The latter episode may derive from the occasion on 
which O’Casey’s mother narrowly escaped death by a bullet when she 
stood near a window during the street fighting of Easter week.'® 

During the Easter Rising, O’Casey was imprisoned for a time in a 
granary. The molten glow of burning buildings shone through the 
shutters, but a group of his fellow-prisoners sat playing cards.17 This 
experience helped to create a tragic image of the gamble of war and its 





14. See Dorothy Macardle, The Irish Republic (London, 1937), p. 189. 
- The Story of the Irish Citizen Army, p. 64. 
6. Drums — the Windows, p. 328. 


17, Ibid., p. 
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waste of human potentialities in the last act of The Plough and the 
Stars, where Flynn, Covey, Fluther, and Brennan play cards beside the 
coffin which contains the bodies of Mollser and Nora’s child. It is 
part of the dialectics of tragedy to show how the destruction of one 
set of human potentialities stimulates the development of another set. 
In The Plough and the Stars this development occurs when the bicker- 
ings between Nora, Mrs. Gogan, and Bessie Burgess give way to the 
reconciliation of these three characters in the last act, and when the 
intolerant Protestantism of some of Bessie’s early diatribes gives way 
to her dying hymn of redemption: 


I do believe, I will believe 
That Jesus died for me 

That on th’ cross He shed His blood 
From sin to set me free... . 


This simple credo and the circumstances of Bessie Burgess’s death 
expose the pretentiousness of the patriotic orator’s declaration that 
“without shedding of blood there is no redemption.” They also make 
us aware that she symbolises “the world’s Humanity, struggling for a 
higher life” and is the agent of a greater redemption than the national 
liberation exalted by the orator. 


W. A. ARMSTRONG 








O’CASEY’S DRAMATIC 
APPRENTICESHIP 


Berore W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Lennox Robinson rejected 
The Silver Tassie in 1928 and precipitated Sean O’Casey’s break with 
the Abbey Theatre, the Theatre had produced five of his plays. Three 
of them—The Shadow of a Gunman, Juno and the Paycock, and The 
Plough and the Stars—established O’Casey’s international reputation 
as a major dramatist. The two other plays—“Kathleen Listens In” and 
“Nannie’s Night Out”—exist in manuscript and will presently be pub- 
lished. Both plays are one-acts: the former is a satiric fantasy which 
foreshadows the method of O’Casey’s recent work, and the latter is a 
tragicomedy similar ia manner to the three famous early plays. 

The Shadow of a Gunman, O’Casey’s first play accepted by the 
Abbey, was produced in April, 1923, when O’Casey was forty-three 
years old, and had a resounding success. It does not detract from the 
accomplishment of the Gunman to note that Seaghan O Cathasaigh, 
the laborer, had done some arduous apprentice playwriting before 
Sean O’Casey, the master dramatist, erupted onto the Abbey stage and 
into the modern repertoire. He had written four or possibly five one- 
act plays that were unproduced. The names of these earlier plays were 
“The Robe of Rosheen,” “The Frost in the Flower,” “Nipped in the 
Bud,” “The Harvest Festival,” and “The Crimson in the Tri-Colour.” 
None of them has as yet come to light, and to know anything of them 
we must depend mainly upon what O’Casey has told us. 

Of “The Robe of Rosheen,” O’Casey wrote in Inishfallen, Fare Thee 
Well: 


Well, he had done his best to get a word in edgeways. He had 
written a one-act play, satirising the contesting parties and putting 
official Labour against the wall for its stupid and selfish pursuit 
of jobs, instead of flinging themselves between the opposing guns, 
calling out the question of which of you will fire first! Sean could 
never hear a word about his little play, though he had sent it to 
The Plain People, and though he asked many who were connected 
with the distribution of the journal. It was ten years after, when 
he was living in London, that a priest from Kerry visited him, and 
reminded him of his play, The Robe of Rosheen, which had ap- 
peared so long ago in the Republican paper, though ne’er another 
soul, apparently, had ever noticed it.? 
1. “Kathleen Listens In” will be included in a volume of essays, Under a Coloured Cap, 
to be published by St. Martin’s Press, and both plays will be included in Feathers from ti 
Green Crow, a oulhedtionn of early work, edited by Robert Hogan and to be published by the 


University of Missouri Press. 
2. Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well (New York, 1956), p. 151. 
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In The Green Crow O’Casey speaks of “Roisin’s Robe . . . printed in 
The Plain People” and says that the play, the first to appear in print, 
“was in his later manner.”* I have been unable to locate a com- 
plete file of The Plain People, and it is even possible that the play 
appeared in some other journal, for I have occasionally found the play- 
wright’s memory a trifle faulty about minor matters which occurred 
so long ago.‘ The only thing certain is that at sometime, somewhere, 
the play appeared in print.® 

O’Casey next wrote “The Frost in the Flower.” As the paragraph 
describing the play in Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well also contains the 
sentence, “Instead of trying to form Ireland’s life, he would shape his 
own,”® the play probably was written after O’Casey’s resignation as 
secretary of the Irish Citizen Army in 1914. The play was a satire on 
Frank Cahill, the founder of the St. Lawrence O'Toole Gaelic Club 
and an early friend of O’Casey. With Cahill, O’Casey had founded the 
club’s Pipers’ Band. The play was refused by the group, and about 
1919 O’Casey sent it off to the Abbey. In Sean O’Casey, the Man and 
his Work, David Krause relates the trouble O’Casey had in preparing 
the manuscript. “Since he had no money for paper and ink, he had to 
improvise. Several of his friends who worked in offices made off with 
batches of odd-sized sheets of paper and a box of indelible lead 
pencils; and by boiling the purple lead in water he concocted a pot of 
home-made ink.”? In her Journals Lady Gregory writes that O’Casey 
told her the play had been rejected with the comment, “Not far from 
being a good play.”® In Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well O’Casey tells us 
more about the note which had said: 

how interested they were in the play, which was promising, but 

one of the main characters had been too critical, reminding them 

of various characters in Abbey plays, a characteristic that tended 
to become tiresome and irritating. 
Sean guessed that this comment was wrong, and a little ridicu- 
lous, since he had been in the theater but twice. . . .° 
Although the play has not come to light, O’Casey has given us a good 
summary of it: 

3. The Green Crow (New York, 1956), R xv. Although O’Casey adds, “This paper was 
then edited, I think, by _—— Childers he may be confusing The Plain People with a 
short-lived journal edited b y Childers called ‘The Plain Dealer. 

4. For instance, in Windfalls O’Casey mentions that his first published piece, “Sound the 
Loud Trumpet,” was published in The Nation. The piece actually sppeare pseudonymously 
on May 25, 1907, in The Peasant and Irish Ireland, a forerunner of The Irish Nation. 

5. Iam indebted to Robert W. Caswell’s excellent Dublin Universi ’ deena | emamreny 
Sean O’Casey as a Poetic Dramatist, for the information that The Irish Worker for 4g yo 
1916, mentions that “The Robe of Rosheen” was to be produced at Liberty Hall ome 
of the Irish Transport and General Workers Union and of the Irish Citizen Army. Then on 
April 22, a_P. Hogan is mentioned as the author. Pretty obviously this is not the same play 
because O’Casey was too well known to be confused with another man and because by 
time his ties with Liberty Hall had — Sgesged loosened. Possibly Hogan’s play may have 
been stolen from or based upon O’Cas 

6. Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, — Y T51- 152 

Sean O’Casey, the Man and His Work (New York, nie p. 34. 


z. 
8. Lady Gregory’s Journals (New York, 1947), p. 
9. Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, p. 152. 
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The play dealt with a young man, a lay teacher in a Christian 
Brothers’ school who, though full of pte Phren on gigantic ques- 
tions he was never called upon to touch, was timid as a new-born 
mouse over simple questions concerning himself. He got a very 
small salary from the Brothers, paid to him quarterly, mostly in 
sixpenny pieces and three-penny bits. A teachership in elementary 
mathematics and elementary English fell vacant in a Technical 
School, the gift of a Dublin Council Committee, and Sean’s timid 
friend, certain he hadn’t a chance of getting it, applied for the job. 
To his frightened dismay, he was elected by a fine vote, and every- 
one in the parish brought him all kinds of books to help in prepar- 
ing him for the work he would have to do. Though he had the 
ability, he hadn’t the will-power; and the play ended in the midst 
of a party given in his honour, at which it became known that he 
had resigned from the job, to become the scorn of his family and 
the joke of the parish.’° 

In Sean O’Casey as a Poetic Dramatist, Robert W. Caswell mentions 
that O’Casey wrote a sequel to “The Frost in the Flower” called 
“Nipped in the Bud.” O’Casey nowhere refers to this play, and 
Caswell’s authority is P. T. MacDonnell who, with O’Casey, started 
an amateur acting group within the O’Toole Club. 

O’Casey’s next play, “The Harvest Festival,” seems to have contained 
the germ for his most recent long play, The Drums of Father Ned. “The 
Harvest Festival,” O’Casey tells us: 

dealt with the efforts of militant members of the unskilled unions 

to put more of the fibre of resistance to evil conditions of pay and 

life into the hearts and minds of the members of the craft unions 
whose gospel was that what was good enough for the fathers was 
good enough for the sons. The action took place in the busy 
reparations made by a church for holding the annual harvest 
estival, which the Anglo-catholics sneeringly called the Feast of 

Saint Pumpkin and all Vegetables." 

The play was partially suggested by Father Michael O’Flanagan, a 
parish priest in Sligo who, when he saw that his parishioners had no 
money for winter fuel, sent them to a privately-owned peatbog and 
told them to help themselves, and who was relieved subsequently of 
his parish. Father O’Flanagan is mentioned in the prefatory note to 
The Drums of Father Ned as well as in the discussion of “The Harvest 
Festival” in Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well. The tostal festival of the later 
play is akin to the harvest festival of the first, and the theme and situa- 
tion of both plays seem the same. 

Caswell suggests that the play may have been written for the 
amateur dramatic group at Liberty Hall, as it was not intended for the 
O'Toole club. However, this play was also rejected by the Abbey, and 
it “brought back to Sean a letter saying that the work was well con- 


10. Ibid., pp. 152-153. 
ll. Ibid., p. 153. 
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ceived, but badly executed; with an added note from Mr. Lennox 
Robinson, then the Manager of the Abbey Theatre, saying that he liked 
very much the character of the clergyman in the play,—which was 
something, though not enough for Sean.”!? 

The next play, “The Crimson in the Tri-Colour” was almost accepted 
by the Abbey. Lady Gregory was especially impressed and wanted to 
produce it, but Yeats, although it reminded him of Tolstoy, refused. 
The ultimate refusal did not, however, come immediately. O’Casey 
was first told that he must have the manuscript typed. “At that time,” 
O’Casey later told Lady Gregory, “it was hard for me to afford even the 
paper it was written on.”!8 

Then Lennox Robinson lost the manuscript and asked O’Casey for 
a new copy. For a man of less determination, this might well have 
been the coup de grace. “Sean had clenched his teeth, for there was 
no copy; not even notes from which a copy might be built.”"* A year 
later O’Casey heard that the play had been found and typed and re- 
read by the Directors and finally refused. 

That was the last that O’Casey saw of the play. Lennox Robinson 
told O’Casey that he still had the manuscript and promised both 
O’Casey and his wife at various times to return it; but he never did, 
and Robinson’s executors have found no trace of the play in Robinson's 
papers. 

The suspense and the repeated disappointments over “The Crimson 
in the Tri-Colour” must have been at the time staggering. Remember- 
ing the events, O’Casey later wrote: 


There was nothing to do but forget, and go on; forget, og on. 

He had made up his mind years ago that the Abbey Theatre 

curtain would go up on a play of his; and up it would go, sooner 

or later. First decide slowly and deeply whether it is in you to do 

a thing; if you decide that you can, then do it, even though it kept 

you busy till the very last hour of life.’ 
A year later he had completed The Shadow of a Gunman, and the 
belated refusal of the earlier play became more bearable when the new 
one was accepted. Still Lady Gregory reports that O’Casey told her, 
“I will tell you that it was a bitter disappointment for I had not only 
thought at the time it was the best thing I had written but I thought 
that no one in the world had ever written anything so fine.”'* Later 
he came to believe that some of these early plays were better than ones 
the Abbey was producing, and a glance at the plays that the Theatre 
staged in these years suggests that he was quite correct. 





15, Lody Gregory's Journels, 0. 14 

; regory’s Journals, p. 74. 
Hh Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, p. 156. 
: Lady Gregory’s Journals, p. 74. 
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O’Casey had to fight to get his plays upon the stage. The enormous 
odds and the painful setbacks, coupled with what we know of his life, 
and tossed against his ultimate triumph, must stand as a tribute to 
unconquerable determination. 

2 


“Kathleen Listens In,” O’Casey’s second produced play, was first 
staged on October 1, 1923, at the Abbey. The play was directed by 
Lennox Robinson, and the principal parts were played by F. J. Mc- 
Cormick, Maureen Delany, Eileen Crowe, Barry Fitzgerald, Michael 
J. Dolan, Gabriel J. Fallon, and Arthur Shields. In Inishfallen, Fare 
Thee Well, O’Casey describes the play as: 


a jovial, sardonic sketch on the various parties in conflict over 
Irish politics—Sinn Fein, Free State, and Labour. It was a short 
one-act work, and was performed after a major play had ended. 
Another experience for Sean! The audience received the little pla 
in dead silence, in a silence that seemed to have a point of shoc 
in its centre. Not even a cold clap of a hand anywhere. They all 
got up from their seats, and silently filed out of the theatre. He 
was the one and only playwright to have had a play received in 
silence by an Abbey audience; the only one to be deprived of even 
a single timid hand-clasp. Indeed, it did look as if his talent, too, 
would have to perish in silence and with malice of afterthought. 
What would he do, for he was vexed, and a sense of humiliation 
discouraged him; what would he do? Go on, go on! Forever 
he would go on seeing through his own eyes, hearing with his own 
ears, speaking with his own tongue.’* 


Reviews of the play do not report such a stonily apathetic reception, 
but they may well have glossed matters over, as newspaper criticism 
frequently does. At any rate, a reading between the lines of the follow- 
ing sympathetic account from The Evening Telegraph of October 2, 
suggests that the play had a far from happy reception. 


The first production of a new one-act phantasy by Sean O’Casey, 
“Cathleen Listens In,” an event eagerly looked forward to by all 
who had seen this author’s previous tragedy, “The Shadow of a 
Gunman,” took place last night at the Abbey Theatre. All expecta- 
tions as to the wittiness of the play and its aptness and interest 
were more than fulfilled; but it was a play to slightly puzzle a 
first-night audience. To begin with, utter phantasy, however 
direct of meaning, is not gathered in completely at first to the 
mind of any audience unless they have been extraordinarily well 
prepared for it. “Cathleen Listens In” is utter fantasy, in which 
Cathleen of Ireland is a modern young woman in the Free State 
house, for which her father has sold the family cow; and around 
and about all this the author has made glancing dialogue, with 
many a sharp truth revealed or subtly half-hidden. . . . 


17. Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, pp. 12-14. 
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The play is hilarious throughout in the manner intended, 
y 


marvellously acute in its irony... . 
“Cathleen Listens In” was most appreciatively received. 


A few days later, on October 6, the same paper reported that: 


Sean O’Casey’s new play at the Abbey Theatre this week has 
been a success—though the first night it seemed to show the fault 
of being above the heads of its audience. As soon as the latter 
had realised its type, however, and as the week went on, they 
expressed their approval warmly. Of course it is a somewhat 
unorthodox kind of trifle; just a fantsy [sic] packed full of 
witticisms—but it has ee 4 and depth and vitality enough for 
its scope, and enough to show us that something is being done 
here. We long to see our author in a new style of comedy—of 
tragedy—for he is as much as ever a person whose work we must 
await with interest. 


Other reports were less favorable. The Irish Independent commented 
on October 1, that “the Audience was rather amused at the idea, ob- 
scured as it was by some irrelevant talk at the outset.” Joseph Hollo- 
way wrote in his journal, “Impressions of a Dublin Playgoer,” for Oc- 
tober 1, that “the audience was eager to laugh with him but couldn't, 
only by fits and starts!” and for October 2, that, “I again saw ‘Cathleen 
Listens In’—clever and all as it is as a satire, it misses fire as a play.” 
Such attitudes were amplified by the unfavorable review in the 
Evening Herald for October 2: 


There was subtle inspiration in the idea of presenting to us last 
night at the Abbey Theatre Mr. Sean O'Casey’s new play, 
“Cathleen Listens In,” considering the fact that about the same 
time Mr. Cosgrave was introducing Ireland to the Imperial Con- 
ference. Right about there the subtlety ended, for Mr. O’Casey’s 
play is not a play at all, but a quip, a whimsicality, a safety valve 

or some funny opinions he holds on present-day Ireland. 

His new work will neither add to, nor detract from, the reputa- 
tion he gained over his first play “The Shadow of a Gunman,” 
but it is in itself clear proof that Mr. O’Casey, while having a 
good sense of the essentials of stage atmosphere, has very little 
dramatic technique, and that his work is inclined to be of the 
jester, ephemeral, type rather than that of real comedy or tragedy. 
Perhaps it is that Mr. O’Casey has not yet found himself vs just 
cannot quite decide upon which is the better way of saying that 
which he has got to say, but producing topical tit-bits such as this 
play of Cathleen, the daughter of Mr. Meehawl O’Houlihan, will 
rather spoil the possibilities of his doing serious and better work 
and give his plays a quality of facetiousness which is deceptive. 


The play should scarcely have seemed so baffling, and one may at- 
tribute much of the uneasy reaction to the nature of the audience. The 
two most frequent criticisms of the Abbey were that the plays too 
often were trivial knockabout farces and that the audience only 
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wanted to laugh and would frequently spoil a serious moment by what 
one commentator has called “the repeated bellows of stupid and pro- 
longed mirth . . . bovine merriment . . . brainless laughter.” These 
criticisms are, of course, mutually dependent, and they suggest a 
central problem of every theater. The Abbey was perhaps criticized 
more than other theaters because the Abbey occasionally in its history 
set a higher standard and actually forced good drama upon the stage 
despite threat, censorship, and riot. 

That an intelligent viewer could easily take “Kathleen” in stride is 
suggested by the review in the Irish Statesman for October 6, signed by 
“S.L.M.” (probably Susan L. Mitchell): 


The new play at the Abbey Theatre, “Cathleen Listens In,” calls 
itself a Phantasy, and is not, we imagine, taking itself very seri- 
ously as a play; but it invites some serious consideration as an al- 
legory, or perhaps we might say a rough-and-tumble morality play. 
In spite of the distraction of mind caused by the commotion of the 
acting, necessary, we admit, to the idea, the audience emerges 
from the tumult and the shouting a little breathless, but quite 
coherent. We have no fault to find with the obviousness of the 
play, there is a comfort to the playgoer often bewildered by 
subtleties, to find himself quite clear as to the idea the playwright 
had in mind; it puts him in good humour with himself, and satis- 
faction in the audience reacts on the players, establishing their 
morale, giving them confidence. In “Cathleen Listens In” this is 
an important point, as the slight breathlessness in the witty dia- 
logue when the stage is full hints at a team that is new at pulling 
together. This will, of course, disappear after a few performances. 
It is unnecessary to explain a play where the heroine is Cathleen, 
the daughter of Houlihan, and the characters are a Free Stater, 
a Republican, a business man, a farmer, a labourer. The mordant 
idea of the play is found in the spectral Gaelic League, under the 
figure of a ae Oo old man in kilts—who receives solemn homage 
from the actors, whenever he appears, but is voted a nuisance and 
a lunatic when his back is turned. The climax of comedy is 
reached when at the height of the shouting of the claimants for 
Cathleen’s suffrages the Boundary Question stalks by outside play- 
ing on a big drum the appropriate air. Casey is not Shaw, but 
he has a lively mind and no Sinsmate, and though a guffaw so 
near tragedy as we are just now may offend the taste of some, 
others will find it salutary. 


O’Casey described “Kathleen” as a “jovial, sardonic sketch,” a 
“Political Phantasy,” a “little play.” These descriptions are quite apt, 
and I should only want to add that it is a good sketch and a successful 
little play. Its subject matter is mainly national and topical, and some 
of its barbs have perhaps had their points a bit blunted by time. But 
the play retains its high spirits and all the flavor of its language. It 
is hard to see how a perceptive Irishman in the 1920's would not have 
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been fairly tickled and delighted by its liveliness, its songs, and its wit. 

Beyond its merits as play, “Kathleen” has another importance, for it 
proves again that, even at the beginning of his career in the theater, 
O’Casey was interested in other dramatic manners than the so-called 
realism of The Shadow of a Gunman and Juno and the Paycock. It is 
instructive and depressing to note that the adverse criticism of 
“Kathleen” is precisely the same kind of stuff with which the Irish 
critics would greet O’Casey’s mature fantasies like The Bishop’s Bon- 
fire and Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. 

Since the ruckus in the middle twenties over The Silver Tassie, a 
chorus of Irish critics has lifted tremulous trebles to the strains of 
“Come Home, Paddy Reilly,” all pleading to O’Casey to “Write plays 
like you used to, nice plays with lots of laughs like The New Gossoon, 
not these wild and unwholesome things that we can’t understand.” 

O’Casey has pretty well weathered the criticism floating across the 
Irish Sea that his plays since The Plough and the Stars are terrible, but 
it took twenty years to do so. Once the seed of a literary opinion has 
been sown, it easily sprouts up into that hardy weed, the critical cliché. 


3 


On March 3, 1924, the Abbey presented Juno and the Paycock, and 
on February 8, 1926, The Plough and the Stars. With these two early 
masterpieces, O’Casey’s reputation was firmly established. However, 
between the productions of Juno and The Plough, the Abbey presented 
another O’Casey play which, although it has received scant attention 
and has not yet been published, has within its shorter scope the same 
brilliance as the two acknowledged masterpieces. 

The one-act play “Nannie’s Night Out” was first produced on Sep- 
tember 29, 1924. It was directed by Michael J. Dolan, and its principal 
players were Maureen Delany, Barry Fitzgerald, Gabriel Fallon, Sara 
Allgood, F. J. McCormick, Arthur Shields, and Eileen Crowe. On 
October 6, Joseph Holloway recorded in his journal that the Abbey was 
thronged to see Arms and the Man and O’Casey’s new one-act. 
O’Casey, he wrete, “has caught the ear of the public in no uncertain 
fashion and the theatre is usually overcrowded to see his plays.” 
Holloway spoke to O’Casey before the performance and learned that 
the playwright had seen the doll incident enacted in a ship and that 
he had based the shopkeeper Polly Pender and her three elderly ad- 
mirers on people whom he knew. “Oul’ Jimmie,” recounted Holloway, 
“often presented the real-life Polly with jewellery but begged it back 
on seeing other candidates in the field for her hand.” Holloway also 
mentioned that O’Casey “doesn’t much care for the farce himself, now 
that he sees it on the stage.” Despite the brilliant Abbey cast, perhaps 
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part of O’Casey’s dislike may be attributed to the Abbey production. 
Commenting in a recent letter about the revival of the play in La- 
fayette, Indiana, O’Casey wrote, “Thanks for the photos—they are 
fine, though differing from the look of the scenes as shown in the 
Abbey—a very bad production.”!* 

In Inishfallen, Fare, Thee Well O’Casey gives nearly a page to 
“Kathleen,” but dismisses in half a sentence, “a one-act work called 
Nannie’s Night Out, a play no-one liked, except A.E., otherwise known 
as George Russell, who thought it O’Casey’s best work; an opinion that 
didn’t bother Sean, for he knew A.E. knew nothing about the drama, 
and felt it a little less. . . .”! 

A.E.’s approving review was delivered Poloniously with much pon- 
tifical muzziness. For instance, “I went away from the theatre hearing 
her [Nannie’s] voice and remembering that learned Cardinal who 
spoke to John Inglesant about the virtue in passion released from all 
limits and how it followed in its motions a divinity than which there 
is none higher.”*° Reading the review is like reading Chesterton on 
Shaw; you can scarcely see the subject for the commentator. 

A second review appeared in A.E.’s Irish Statesman which more 
perceptively described an intelligent viewer’s reaction. On October 
18, Bertha Buggy wrote: 


If I go to a tragedy or an ordinary “straight” drama I likewise 
adjust my mentality to the prompting of the play-bill. But at a 
play of Mr. O’Casey’s I am a thing without anchor—to be tossed 
rom one side to the other at his strange behests. 

Take his latest play—Nannie’s Night Out—a rocking, roaring 
comedy—Dublin accents; queer “characters”; window-smashing; 
burlesque love-making. Our sides ache, we laugh; we roar; we 
a then—a sudden feeling of discomfort, a queer, stupid 
eeling as if we wanted to cry. .. . He brings us to his plays and 
then he heaves life at us, with its sharp corners and its untidy 
jumble of laughter and tears . . . And the worst of it is, that if we 
go on allowing him to make us laugh and cry together in this 
ysterical manner, we may end by insisting that he is a genius. 


Discussing “Nannie” and “Kathleen” with O’Casey, I learned that he 
still much prefers “Kathleen” and thinks “Nannie” rather negligible. 
O’Casey is no longer interested in the kind of play that “Nannie” is; 
his later plays have been in the fantastic manner of “Kathleen.” 
“Nannie” is of the same family as O’Casey’s three great early dramas— 
the two-act Shadow of a Gunman, the three-act Juno and the Paycock, 
and the four-act The Plough and the Stars. The one-act “Nannie” is the 
least of these plays, and O’Casey, of course, was quite correct when he 





18. Letter to Robert Hogan, April 10, 1961. 
19. Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, p. 234. 
20. The Irish Statesman (October 11, 1924), p. 184. 
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thought A.E.’s ranking the play higher than the Gunman and Juno was 
absurd. A one-acter, no matter how brilliant, can scarcely be compared 
to brilliant full length works. So, although “Nannie” is the least of 
O’Casey’s great early plays, it is cut from the same cloth; and, to this 
reader, within its narrower scope, it has the same excellences. 

Although O’Casey preferred that a later one-act be chosen, he 
allowed a revival of the play for the Lafayette Little Theatre, which 
had previously presented the first performance of The Drums of 
Father Ned. The second production of “Nannie” occurred thirty-seven 
years after the first, on March 13, 1961. The ending of the play was 
not the same one used by the Abbey. Gabriel Fallon wrote me, “I do 
recall a conversation in which Sean said there were three endings, the 
one he wanted, the one they wanted, and the compromise, which was 
the one we used.” Two of the endings are quite similar; in both of 
them Irish Nannie is dragged off screaming to the police station. Al- 
most the same dialogue is used, but in one ending Nannie’s fight with 
the police occurs onstage and in the other ending offstage. Also, the 
former version eliminates about five pages, including the scene about 
the timid gunman. The version that the Abbey used has Nannie dying 
onstage, and is considerably different from the other two. 

A wave of illness in the cast prevented the Indiana production from 
being as sharp and incisive as it should have been, but it came close 
enough to reveal a play as rich in moving pathos as in brilliant comedy. 
O’Casey’s preferred ending, in which Nannie is dragged off to the 
police station, is not as obviously pathetic as the version wherein she 
dies and the mourners chant a litany that foreshadows the chants of 
The Silver Tassie and Within the Gates. But when O’Casey juxtaposes 
Nannie’s wild exit against the Ballad Singer’s closing song on a dark- 
ened stage, he is manipulating the prisms of his kaleidoscope in the 
same way and with much of the same brilliance, that he used in the 
endings of Juno and The Plough. Indeed, the whole play is eminently 
alive. It is packed with the song, the dancing, the wild rhetoric, and 
the verve that have become O’Casey’s trademarks. 

Most of the characters would appear in other guises in O’Casey’s 
later plays, but a word must be given to Irish Nannie. On January 10, 
1926, Lady Gregory wrote in her journal that O’Casey was thinking of 
using Nannie in a new play called The Red Lily.2!_ Nannie appears as 
Mild Millie in Drums Under the Windows, the third volume of 
O’Casey’s autobiography; and Ronald Ayling has suggested to me, with 
considerable plausibility, that Jannice, the Young Whore in Within 
the Gates owes much to Nannie. Although Jannice is more complex, 
there are similarities strong enough to show the relationship—espe- 





21. Lady Gregory’s Journals, p. 95. 
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cially some similarities in their dialogue. And if one wants to search 
for more tenuous relationships, the wild girls in Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
might well be considered. I mention the fact for two reasons—first, 
to suggest that O’Casey’s early impressions have a way of hibernating 
and of popping up unexpectedly years later; and, second, to refute the 
notion—if refutation still be needed—that O’Casey is a literal tran- 
scriber of reality. , 

Nannie is one of the most demanding and exhausting and flamboyant 
parts that O’Casey has ever written for an actress. To my mind, she 
must surely take her place next to Juno Boyle, Masie Madigan, 
and Bessie Burgess of O’Casey’s best early work. Directing the 
play merely confirmed for me the conclusion that I had reached after 
reading the manuscript and preparing it for the printer: “Nannie’s 
Night Out” is one of the superb one-act plays of the modern stage, 
and it must take a place next to the great one-acts of O’Casey’s 
colleagues—Strindberg, Synge, and Shaw. 

Rospert Hocan 



































SEAN O’CASEY AND THE ROAD 
TO EXPRESSIONISM 


SrupENTs OF SEAN O’Casey generally agree that his plays describe a 
course of technical development from naturalism to expressionism. The 
point of definite change of genre is usually established as the second 
act of The Silver Tassie (1928). Shortly after the first performance of 
the play, Curtis Canfield wrote: “In The Silver Tassie [O’Casey] gives 
evidence of relinquishing a medium and a method in which he was 
most effective for the sake of a different subject matter and a different 
technique. . .. The Silver Tassie opens in the familiar Dublin tenement 
but the last acts move away from realism into the realm of philosophic 
expressionism.” A decade later, the same interpretation persisted. For 
example, Walter Starkie commented that in The Silver Tassie O’Casey 
“left behind the plays of his former manner, and he began to grope 
towards new dramatic values. . . . The first act is written in true 
O’Casey manner—there is movement, there is life: the characters are 
real beings. . . . The second act, which is set in the trenches ‘somewhere 
in France,’ is a queer, fantastic scene that recalls slightly the dream 
play in Masses and Men by Toller.” After still another decade, S. 
Marion Tucker and Alan S. Downer were indicating that in The 
Silver Tassie O’Casey “began experimenting with form and trying his 
hand at expressionism.”! And so on. Numerous other examples could 
be offered. 

The point of this paper is that O’Casey’s application of expression- 
istic techniques actually began not with The Silver Tassie, but with 
The Plough and the Stars (1926). The expressionistic techniques are, 
to be sure, not dominant—the earlier play is almost universally recog- 
nized as realistic or naturalistic—but still they appear strongly enough 
to warrant interested study. 

Exactly what “naturalism” or “expressionism” may be, of course, is 
open to debate.2 There are probably as many analyses as there are 
commentators. However, it should be made clear that for the purposes 
of this study, naturalism is conceived as being basically a picture of 
life in which people, places, and events appear as they really are, 
without any coloring of idealism, romanticism, or sentimentality. In- 













1. Plays of the Irish Renaissance (New York, 1929), p. 296; “Sean O’Casey,” in_ The 
—} * i Theatre (London, 1939), pp. 166-167; Twenty-Five odern™ Plays (New York, 1948), 
p. 7 


2. Probably one of the pospte least interested in a definition is a it himself, In 1949 
I exchanged several letters with him Fa this subject. , He wrote me on 1 ril: “I’ve often 
heard of, & read about, ‘naturalism’ & ‘expressionism,’ but, God’s truth, I don't know rightly 
what either means.’ 
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sofar as is possible, the naturalist observes the scene scientifically and 
coolly and describes it objectively. “These are,” he says, “the facts. I 
have merely presented them. I have not interpreted them.” In ex- 
pressionism, conversely, the playwright takes “the facts” and uses them 
—most often in intentionally non-realistic ways—to give image to some 
inner vision, some personal view of experience. He may use colors, 
speech patterns, sound levels, or dozens of other devices, most of them 
freighted with symbolic values, to create his effects. “These are,” he 
says, “facts which I have interpreted by shaping them in a way beyond 
their customary literal dimensions.” (Obviously these definitions ignore 
the academic distinctions often made regarding the sordidness of 
naturalism, its deterministic essence, and so on, or the intuitional and 
associative aspects of expressionism, with other related qualities. Such 
distinctions, though valid, do not directly apply to this essay. ) 

With these highly limited fields of reference in mind, we may turn 
to The Plough and the Stars. To begin with, a study of the characters 
in the play suggests that none is a truly dominating personality, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Bessie Burgess. This evenness and solidness of char- 
acterization is one of several indications that O’Casey was moving 
toward a less naturalistic form. Whereas naturalistic plays most often 
feature one or two characters who stand out beyond the others and 
who carry a great part of the burden of the drama (e.g., O’Casey’s 
own Juno), the characters in an expressionistic play are apt to exist 
on the same phantasmal “dream-level,” and have none of the clear-cut 
traits that distinguish the real from the unreal. 

Now, it certainly could not be said that any of the characters in 
The Plough and the Stars is “unreal.” The points being made here are 
that although each character is an individual, he is still made sub- 
servient to the author’s purpose in the creation of a total effect—i.e., 
the author’s interpreted and shaped “facts”—so that we must therefore 
view the play as a total work of art where no single character can 
legitimately draw our attention from the playwright’s tragic purpose. 
To be sure, O’Casey has not created a tragedy in the classical sense; 
he has simply created an ordinary group of people whom we see 
trapped by circumstance. But he has been careful not to distract our 
attention from the group by the presence of a single dominating in- 
dividual. It is this “levelness” of characterization which indicates a 
part of his first leaning toward expressionism. 

The Plough and the Stars shows other (and more positive) indica- 
tions of O’Casey’s drift away from naturalism. Toward the end of 
Act I, for example, Bessie makes a drunken entrance. In the distance is 
the fading sound of marching feet, a brass band, and soldiers singing 
“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary.” Her intoxication has inspired one of 
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her occasional surges of religious fervor, and she is speaking in tag- 
lines from Scripture. Her speech is weirdly prophetic: “Yous'll not 
escape from th’ arrow that flieth be night, or th’ sickness that wasteth 
be day. . .. An’ ladyship an’ all, as some o’ them may be, they'll be 
scatthered abroad, like th’ dust o’ th’ darkness!” This strange whirl 
of metaphors, spoken in a half-light by a dishevelled harridan, is an 
unusual device in a naturalistic play. 

Other passages of burgeoning expressionism can be found in Act 
II. Throughout the episodes in which Rosie Redmond tries to seduce 
The Covey and Fluther while the men argue about nationalism and 
patriotism, a shadow is cast against the window and we hear the stir- 
ring rhetoric of a young revolutionary inciting a crowd. The words are 
actually those of Padraic Pearse,* an Irish rebel who was executed by 
the British in 1916. This strange juxtaposition of beer and lust in the 
pub, with doomed patriotism on the street outside, symbolized by the 
shadow on the window, is another step toward expressionism. First 
the young revolutionary is heard saying: “Bloodshed is a cleansing and 
sanctifying thing, and the nation that regards it as the final horror has 
lost its manhood. . . . There are many things more horrible than blood- 
shed, and slavery is one of them!” The speaker departs for a moment, 
but he returns to deliver three more fragments of his speech. (Ques- 
tions: Why does he come and go? Why does he not deliver the speech 
in one fixed location, in a continuous oration? Can his seemingly un- 
motivated arrivals and departures be called “natural”? ) 

On his second appearance he provides a climax to an absurd blather 
of patriotic multiloquence from Peter and Fluther. This fragment ends: 
“Such august homage was never offered to God as this: the homage of 
millions of lives gladly given for love of country. And we must be 
ready to pour out the same red wine in the same glorious sacrifice, for 
without shedding of blood there is no redemption!” The passage has, 
of course, its particular symbological effects, especially for a pre- 
dominantly Catholic Dublin audience—the allusions to the Catholic 
doctrines of Transubstantiation (changing of the wine in the Mass to 
the Blood of Christ); sacrifice (the essence of action in the Mass, as 
Christ’s Body is offered to feed His people); and redemption through 
blood (the drama of the Crucifixion ). 

The third time the speaker appears, he orates ringingly of the “ex- 
hilaration of war” and cries out that Ireland “must welcome it as she 
would welcome the Angel of God!” This grandiose sentiment soars 
over a scene of vulgar quarreling and bickering involving Bessie, Mrs. 
Gogan, The Covey, and Peter. 

At his last appearance, his fragment of speech comes in the center 





3. Starkie, op. cit., p. 160. 
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of an exchange among Brennan, Langon, and Clitheroe, three rebel 
officers. They are tremendously excited, and their unconsciously 
metric speeches have a rhythmic, chanted quality. The author's stage 
direction makes this clear: “They speak rapidly, as if unaware of the 
meaning of what they say. They have been mesmerized by the 
fervency of the speeches.” They speak in antiphonal succession: 

“We won't have long to wait now.” 

“Th’ time is rotten ripe for revolution.” 

“You have a mother, Langon.” 

“Ireland is greater than a mother.” 

“You have a wife, Clitheroe.” 

“Ireland is greater than a wife.” 

“Th’ time for Ireland’s battle is now—th’ place for Ireland’s battle 

is here.” 

Here, the ghostly speaker breaks in again: 


Our foes are strong, but strong as they are, they cannot undo the 
miracles of God, who ripens in the hearts of young men the seeds 
sown by the young men of former generations. They think that 
they have pacified Ireland; think they have foreseen everything; 
but the fools, the fools, the fools|—they have left us our Fenian 
dead, and, while Ireland holds those graves, Ireland, unfree, shall 
never be at peace! 
The three young men shout: 


“Imprisonment for th’ Independence of Ireland!” 

“Wounds for th’ Independence of Ireland!” 

“Death for th’ Independence of Ireland!” 

“So help us God!” 
The curtain comes down, then, on the passionate fervor of their de- 
termination to fight and die—but only after Fluther and Rosie make 
it clear that they, at least, are interested in matters other than martial. 

As usually performed, Act III is naturalistic, but there is further in- 
cipient expressionism in Act IV. Its effect is felt almost at once. 
Within the first minute, the cry “Red Cr. . . oss, Red Cr... oss! ... 
Ambu ... lance, Ambu .. . lance!” is heard in the distance.* First, it 
has a weird, song-like quality that is definitely unreal; the author's 
stage direction specifically calls for “a lilting chant.” Second, it punc- 
tuates and reinforces, obligato-like, points of special dramatic tension. 
Third, it interweaves, as a chant, with songs and hymns that create a 
pattern through the closing action. 

The first time we hear the cry, we have just realized that Fluther, 
Peter, and The Covey are casually playing cards in a room where 
Mollser’s body lies in a coffin; that Nora, whose baby has died, is 





4. This effect was ely pointed out to me by O’Casey in his letter of 17 April 1949: 
“You are right in your idea of what you call a appearing in the Plough; where 
you say, and in the outside calls for Ambul Red Cross, Red Cross.” 
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moaning madly next door; and that outside, the revolution-torn city is 
aflame. Then there follows an episode in which Nora, babbling in 
delirium, enters the room and is led away by Bessie, who sings to her 
the opening stanza of “Lead, Kindly Light.” Then a soldier comes 
into the room from the street. He has just spoken with unintentional 
brutality about “closing in on the blighters. It was only a bit of a dog 
fight,” when there is a sudden “sharp ping of a sniper’s rifle, followed 
by a squeal of pain.” Immediately the chant rises once more: “Red 
Cr... oss, Red Cr...oss! Ambu... lance, Ambu . . . lance!” 

The soldier thereupon orders the card-players to prepare to be taken 
into custody until the fighting is over. Cheerfully advising them to 
bring along some food, he begins to sing in a “lilting” voice, “Oh, I do 
like a snice mince pie,/Oh, I do like a snice mince pie,” when suddenly 
“again the snap of a sniper’s rifle rings out, followed by a scream of 
pain.” At once comes the growingly familiar chant, “Red Cr . . . oss 
... Red Cr... oss! Ambu ... lance... Ambu .. . lance!” 

When the men leave, Nora enters the room. Bessie, who has been 
nursing her, has fallen into an exhausted sleep. Demented, Nora 
“lilts gently, as she arranges the table,” setting out tea. The song is a 
sentimental ballad about violets scenting the woods, chestnut blooms 
in a glade, robins singing, and the charms of love. She stops then to 
murmur vacantly, “I can’t help feelin’ this room very strange. . . . What 
is it? ... What is it? ... I must think. . .. I must thry to remember. .. .” 
Her words are cut by the “chanting” of voices, now heard for the 
fourth time: “Ambu . . . lance, Ambu . . . lance! Red Cr. . . oss, Red 
Cr... oss!” Uncaring, Nora goes back to her song, which is interrupted 
by “a burst of rifle fire . . . followed by the rapid tok-tok-tok of a 
machine gun.” 

Bessie wakes at this, and in trying to pull Nora away from the 
window, is hit by British gunfire when she is mistaken for a sniper. 
In her death throes she sings: 


I do believe . . . I will believe 
That... Jesus... died... for... me, 


That...on...the... cross He. 
shed ... His . . . blood 
From ...sin...to...set... free. 


Two soldiers rush in, but it is too late to save Bessie. A neighbor 
leads Nora away, whimpering and screaming. The Tommies see the 
tea things and sit down casually. “In the distance is heard a bitter 
burst of rifle and machine-gun fire, interspersed with the boom, boom 
of artillery.” As the act builds to its close, the cry comes for a final 
time: “Ambu ... lance, Ambu ... lance! Red Cro... ss, Red Cro... 
ss!” The curtain falls while the soldiers, sipping tea, join in a chorus 
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of their comrades, whose voices rise from the streets below in a rendi- 
tion of “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

This summary of Act IV has of course placed a strong emphasis on 
aural effects that would probably not make themselves particularly 
obvious to an audience watching the play on stage. However, it should 
be clear to one who is studying the play as a technical exercise, that 
the whole pattern of sound has been designed in a fashion that is 
hardly naturalistic. The cry for the ambulance is in chilling contrast, 
in varying degrees, to Bessie’s hymns, Nora’s ballad, and the soldiers’ 
songs. Furthermore, it may be observed that the gunfire from outside 
builds its own pattern—from the single “ping” of a sniper’s rifle, to rifle 
plus machine-gun, to rifle plus machine-gun plus “boom, boom” of 
artillery. 

These expressionistic effects, considered with those previously noted 
—Bessie’s witch-like appearance in Act I after the chorus of “Tip- 
perary”; the silhouette of the speaker, with his passionate rhetoric, 
flashing intermittently through Act II; and the hypnotized rhythm of 
the speeches of the three young rebels at the end of Act II— all suggest 
strongly that O’Casey’s technical experimentation began some while 
before his definite break with naturalism in Act II of The Silver Tassie. 

Curiously enough, this incipient expressionism seems to have gone 
virtually unnoticed. Most critics of the early O’Casey have agreed with 
Andrew E. Malone, who wrote (presumably before he saw The Silver 
Tassie, but in a book not published until 1929) that the playwright 
was “a realist of the most uncompromising kind, and a traditionalist” 
who had “accepted the realist tradition of the Abbey Theatre.”> Of 
all contemporary commentators on the subject, only Denis Johnston 
seems to have detected the development of new tendencies in The 
Plough and the Stars: 

As for a new prophet, it is becoming increasingly clear that as a 
realist, he [O'Casey] is an impostor. He will tell you the name and 
address of the person who made each individual speech in any of 
his plays, but we are not deceived. ... His dialogue is becomin 
a series of word-poems in dialect, his plots are disappearing an 
giving pre to a form of or alee Expressionism under the 
stress of a genius that is much too insistent and far too pregnant 
with meaning to be bound by the four dismal walls of orthodox 


realism. It will be interesting to see how long he will try to keep 
up so outrageous a pretense.® 


It is worth noting that in the works of O’Casey, as in scores of other 
literary and dramatic works, seemingly sudden changes often cast long 
shadows before them. 

Vincent C. De Baun 





5. The Irish Drama (New York, are p. 218. 
6. “Sean O’Casey: An Appreciation,” he Living Age, CXXIX (1926), 163. 














O’CASEY’S DRAMATIC SYMBOLISM 


O’Casey’s DRAMATIC work has often been seen by his critics as falling 
into two periods, the first, and generally most admired, realistic, the 
second symbolic.! This is a misleading division. Symbolism was pres- 
sent in the earliest plays: in O’Casey’s own words, “the manner and 
method of two of the plays were as realistic as the scents stealing from 
a gaudy bunch of blossoms.” Any play coming from an imagination 
at once poetic and dramatic inclines towards symbolism: the poetic 
imagination throws up images, the dramatic imagination draws them 
into the action. The process is clearly seen in Red Roses for Me (1947), 
where the red rose first figures as a Shakespearean emblem, recurs in 
Ayamonn’s song as an image of love and finally draws together all the 
different creative activities which are seen in the play as uplifting the 
spirit of man. It becomes an overt symbol in the last scene when Sheila 
mourns Ayamonn’s death with a bunch of red roses in her hand. 
There is, of course, less surface symbolism in the early plays. The 
symbols work unobtrusively, from the heart of the action, as in the 
closing scenes of Juno and the Paycock (1924), when the furniture men 
remove the unpaid-for furniture. They leave behind them a dismantled 
stage which stands there as a physical symbol of a disintegrating family 
and a disintegrating country. The Paycock himself makes the connec- 
tion for us as he stumbles drunkenly about in search of the missing 
chairs: “The counthry’ll have to steady itself . . . it’s goin’ . . . to hell 
... Where’r all . . . the chairs . . . gone to . . . steady itself, Joxer. . . .” 
It is literally “chassis” on the stage, a visual chaos symbolising the harsh 
truth that lies behind the comedy of the Paycock’s speech: “I’m telling 
you... Joxer... th’ whole worl’s ... in a terr... ible . . . state 0 
... Chassis!” The symbolic implications give this scene its power, but 
they arise with perfect naturalness out of the plot: the arrival of the fur- 
niture men is simply the inevitable outcome of the action set in motion 
by the will. This is symbolism of which the characters themselves are 
unaware: it differs from the more conscious attitudes to the symbols 
in such plays as The Silver Tassie (1928), where one of the characters, 
Harry, explains the significance of the tassie in the last scene: “And 
now, before I go, I give you all the Cup, the Silver Tassie, to have and 
to hold for ever, ever more. Mangled and bruised as I am bruised and 
mangled . . . Treat it kindly. With care it may be opened out, for 
Barney there to drink to Jess, and Jessie there to drink to Barney.” Sim- 





1. For O’Casey’s views on the D mg for his early plays see “Tender Tears for Poor 
O’Casey” in The Green Crow (London, —— 161 ff. 
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ilarly in Red Roses for Me Ayamonn is very much aware of the symbol- 
ism in the red rose: “My feet shall be where the redder roses grow, 
though they bear long thorns. . . .” 

O’Casey was able to blend the real with the symbolic in this way 
partly, no doubt, because he wrote of a people and for an audience 
who recognised the potency of symbols in their own lives. “Flags form 
a bigger part in our life than common thoughts can think,”* he once 
said. 

For the Abbey audiences the flag of the Citizen Army was so living 
a symbol that riots broke out on its appearance in a public house in 
Act II of The Plough and the Stars (1926). When Lady Gregory de- 
fended the scene she tacitly admitted its critics’ premises in her 
apologetic, “the flags had to be shown and that scene was the most 
convenient. And their bearers did but take a modest glass at the bar, 
and carried the flags out again with decency and order.”* In fact the 
placing of the symbolic flag in Act II was dramatically inevitable. The 
symbol of the heroic ideal is carried in the play by men who are only 
would-be heroes: they are never seen with the flag in action, only at 
a safe distance from the reality of war. When fighting begins in 
earnest their idealism collapses and Brennan, as he leaves his friend 
to die in a burning building, sees “the Plough an’ the Stars fallin’ like 
a shot as the roof crashed in.” 

This theme is emphasised by the symbolic pointing of the “uniform” 
episodes which run through the play. Though old Peter is only a minor 
character, a large part of Act I is taken up with his preparations for 
dressing in his elaborate Forester’s uniform, not so much to focus at- 
tention on Peter himself as on the vanity which lies behind the “hero- 
ism” in the male characters generally. When Mrs. Gogan picks up his 
sword she comments that it is “twiced too big for him,” and Fluther 
says, “Arah, it’s a baby’s rattle he ought to have.” When the characters 
are drawn into the agony of war the uniform is more bitterly mocked 
as a symbol of self deception. By the last act the “heroes” are thankful 
to abandon it and escape into the unheroic civilian clothes which fit 
them better.® 

The symbolism of clothes is of prime importance in O’Casey’s plays. 
It is seen at its crudest in The Star Turns Red (1940) where Brown 
Priest is contrasted with Purple Priest, red shirt with saffron shirt. But 
it is present everywhere. In Red Roses for Me it is no accident that 
Ayamonn and his mother first impress themselves on our imagination 
in Shakespearean costume, worn over their shabby working clothes. 





3. The Green Crow, p. 198. 
Lady Gregory’s Journals, ed. Lennox Robinson (London, 1946), 
Cf. O’Casey’s description of Mick Clovery in Inis, hfallen, Fare ee Well (London, 
1948), . 104. “The wearer of this glory was ill at ease. The smart, elegant uniform fitted 
the bale, but it failed to fit the spirit of the man.’ 
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A realistic explanation of the costume is given—his mother is hearing 
Ayamonn rehearse his part in Henry VI—but its true function is to 
convey to us the quality of the characters who wear it. The hobnaiied 
boots and shabby skirt beneath the costume relate them to their mate- 
rial environment, but the Shakespearean costume symbolises the tran- 
scending of this environment through spirit and imagination. This 
symbolism is extended in Act III to take in the representatives of all 
the Dublin poor. When they are momentarily lifted out of their re- 
signed apathy by Ayamonn’s oratory their transfiguration is conveyed 
by a symbolic change in costume. A brilliant light falls on them, re- 
vealing the houses “gay in purple an’ silver,” the riverside loungers as 
“sturdy men of bronze” and the women splendidly dressed in green 
and silver robes. It is a Shakespearean “sea change,” with the emphasis 
on “fresh garments” and “gay clothes” as symbols of regeneration and 
renewal. Even a uniform can figure in this context as a symbol of 
“gaiety and fine feelin’.”. Dympna recalls the moments of happiness 
in her youth in terms of gay clothes: “It was a 15th King’s Own Hussar 
for me, Eeada, with his rich blue coat an’ its fairyland o’ yellow braid.” 

In other plays changes of costume are made in a style closer to Shaw 
than to Shakespeare.* Gay, fanciful costume in such plays as Cock-A- 
Doodle Dandy (1949) and The Drums of Father Ned (1958) sym- 
bolises rebellion against a drab, repressive environment. The three 
girls in Cock-a-Doodle Dandy sport vivid headgear from which fan- 
tastic horns sprout on occasion. Loreleen, the most spirited of the 
three, wears throughout the colours of the Cock, a scarlet ornament in 
her hat “suggestive of a cock’s crimson crest.” The other two, Lorna 
and Marion, have to make a greater effort to free themselves: they 
take a step in the right direction when they appear in regular fancy 
dress, Marion as a gay Nippy, Lorna as a gipsy. The realistic explana- 
tion for the change of costume is only perfunctory—nothing comes of 
it dramatically—but the symbolic function is obvious. Nothing could 
be further removed from life in Father Domineer’s parish than a gipsy’s 
way of life, and it is the gipsy’s life that triumphs when Loreleen and 
Lorna set out on the road to freedom at the end of the play. Music 
underlines the symbolism: “Then come out, darlin’, in reckless rai- 
ment, we'll dance along through Ireland gay.” In The Star Turns Red 
Julia’s Pierrette costume is used for a similar effect, and in The Drums 
of Father Ned the eighteenth century costume worn by the youthful 





6. Shaw often puts his characters into fancy dress to symbolise the release of the pa 
sonality suppressed in conventional life. In the masquerade scene of You Never Can Tell 
even the staid lawyer, Bohun, dons a false nose and joins the young Clandons in their worl 

of spontaneous vitality. In Heartbreak House Hector appears in spectacular Arab costume, 
symbolising the life of fancy, and in Act III Mazzini Dunn appears in the garden in his 
pyjamas, able at last, he tells the others, to “feel natural.” 
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characters rehearsing for the Tosthal symbolises the separateness of the 
“young and thrusting” from the “old and stale and vicious.” 

Pompous characters have their own fancy dress, often taking the 
form of mayoral robes or a “tall-hat.”7 The tall-hat in Cock-a-Doodle 
Dandy is the symbol of all the pretentiousness in Nyadnanave: it is 
made the target for one of the Cock’s most humorous attacks. The de- 
feat of the older generation in The Drums of Father Ned is emphasised 
by the symbolic collapse of their “fancy dress”—their mayoral chains 
dangle absurdly, their cocked hats slip over their eyes. Certainly, for 
O’Casey, the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

In The Shadow of a Gunman (1923) Donal Davoren expresses his 
contempt for the people to whom “there is no mystery of colour.” On 
O’Casey’s stage this “mystery” is prominent. Green and red are colours 
associated with life. The vivid emerald green worn by the Young Son 
of Time in the Prelude to Oak Leaves and Lavender (1946) is, we are 
told, “symbolical of youth’s earnest and warm vigour.” Red is the 
colour of the Cock, or the Life Force, the colour worn by the Young 
Woman in Within the Gates (1933), Avril in Purple Dust (1940) and, 
as a decoration on green, by the rebels in Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. The 
black house of Michael Marthraun is enlivened by touches of brilliant 
red, sign of the invading Cock, and the crowning blow for Father 
Fillifogue in The Drums of Father Ned comes when his vestry door is 
painted a “flamin’ red.”® Brown and blue symbolise the “overalls of 
industry,” and black is the symbol of death, the black rug over the 
paralysed Julia, the black room in Act I of The Star Turns Red. Purple 
is also associated with death and with repressive forces: the Winter 
scene in Within the Gates is conceived in visual terms of violet turning 
to purple and black, and the Bishop is described as a “poor, purple 
button’d dead man.” Colour symbolism runs riot in The Star Turns 
Red where characters such as the Brown and Purple Priests are identi- 
fied by colours, not names, the all black room of Fascism is contrasted 
with the all green room of the Workers’ H. Q., and the symbolism ex- 
tends to such esoteric details as the spelling out of the Papal colours 
in the arrangement of table and tablecloth, and the signifying of “life’s 
necessities” by a white teapot standing on a black cupboard. 

O’Casey’s admiration for Strindberg and O'Neill is seen in his Ex- 
pressionistic handling of symbols, especially symbolic stage settings, 
from the period of The Silver Tassie onwards. In Act II of The Silver 
Tassie the components of the battle scene, gun, ruined monastery, 
crucifix are real enough, but their arrangement is symbolical: “Every 





7. O’Casey took this symbol very seriously. In Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well, p- 162, he 
deplores the new snobbery of Ireland after the Terror in a parody of Yeats’ lines, “The 
terrible beauty of a tall-hat is born to Ireland.” . 

8. In a plea for more colour in ordinary life O’Casey says, ““We have forgotten that Christ 
wore a crimson cloak and Mary a bright blue mantle.” The Green Crow, p. 220. 
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feature of the scene seems a little distorted from its original appear- 
ance.” In Within the Gates the whole play is conceived in Expression- 
ist terms: the stage settings symbolise the cycle of human life, a 
“design of Morning, Noon, Evening and Night, blending these in with 
the seasons, changing the outlook of the scene by changing the colour 
of flower and tree, blending these again with the mood of the scenes.”® 
Strictly organised as they are, the seasonal changes in colour and light- 
ing recognisably derive from Nature: in a later play like Cock-a- 
Doodle Dandy Expressionist distortion of natural settings goes further. 
The mood of the play is reflected in the setting by such details as “a 
stand-offish, cynical looking evergreen” and by sunflowers with “petals 
raying out widely and sharply like rays from an angry sun” which turn 
a “solemn black” in the scene when Julia returns from Lourdes.'® 

This Expressionist use of pathetic fallacy recalls such effects of 
O’Neill’s as the symbolic trees in Desire Under the Elms, while the 
mechanistic settings of The Hairy Ape are brought to mind by the 
stage directions for Purple Dust and Oak Leaves and Lavender. In 
Purple Dust the Elizabethan timbering of the setting in harsh black 
and white should create an effect “somewhat like a gigantic cage.” In 
Oak Leaves and Lavender wartime changes in the face of England are 
represented by Expressionist distortion in the appearance of Dame 
Hatherleigh’s great room. The final events of the play are forecast in 
the Prelude where the later distortion of setting is already faintly out- 
lined, the three chandeliers, for example, suggesting “the possible be- 
ginnings of gigantic gantries.” By Act III the change has gone further; 
the fireplace has the “almost similar—though something stylised— 
shape of a great drop hammer,” the bureau has become a lathe, though 
still preserving the vague outline of what it was, and the columns 
flanking the door have become machinery shafts. Symbolic lighting 
underlines the significance of setting as in the darkening of the scene 
for the entrances of the Down and Outs in Within the Gates or in 
the last act of The Bishop’s Bonfire (1955). 

The grouping and movement of characters in these late plays also 
follow a symbolic pattern, often clearly derived from O'Neill. The 
Croucher who dominates the battle scene in The Silver Tassie recalls 
the figure of Yank in The Hairy Ape, seated in the attitude of Rodin’s 
“Thinker.” Mourning Becomes Electra was the play in O’Casey’s mind 
at the time he wrote Within the Gates, as he tells us when acknowl- 
edging his debt to O’Neill for the idea of a front curtain for the play.” 





9. Rose and Crown, p. 153. ‘ 

10. O’Casey is fond of symbolic sunflowers. In Scene III of Within the Gates there is a 
direction for “tall, gaunt sunflowers, whose conventionalised blossoms look like huge golden 
discs writhing with pain.” 

11. O’Casey’s front curtain, like O’Neill’s, is used to extend perspective. It represents the 
panorama of the London park within which the smaller scene is set. O’Neill’s curtain shows 
the Mannon house set in its grounds. 
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The symbolic stiffness and “ramrod bearing” of the Mannons is re- 
peated in the stiff walk O’Casey uses to suggest repressed or crippled 
personalities. The Chair Attendants in Within the Gates, both morally 
stunted characters, walk with a symbolic limp, one on the right foot, 
the other on the left. In Cock-a-Doodle Dandy Father Domineer and 
Michael come from their.encounter with the pagan Cock limping in the 
same way. 

Set in contrast to stiff movement of this kind is the symbolism of 
dancing. “The dance is always stronger than the dirge,”!* says O’Casey, 
and the Young Woman in Within the Gates proves it by dancing to her 
death, affirming the power of Life even as she dies. The Cock crows 
when Father Domineer denounces dancing, and a triumphant dance 
sweeps away the misery of poverty in the Liffey scene of Red Roses 
for Me. There is a vehement discussion on the virtue of dancing in 
The Drums of Father Ned; the reactionary view of it as an instrument 
of the devil is a dramatisation of O’Casey’s often expressed belief that, 
“all these old boys dreaded the dance—St. Augustine, Salimbene, 
Aquinas, even Abelard and many others.”?* 

Musical motifs are always closely woven into the symbolic patterns 
of O’Casey’s plays. Sometimes stage directions indicate that the music 
has a mysterious quality, suggesting an echo from some divine source, 
like Shakespeare’s music of the spheres. In Within the Gates the music 
to which Jannice dances is faint “as if the tune was heard only in the 
minds of the Dreamer and the Young Woman”; in Red Roses for Me 
the flute music for the Liffey dance is played “by someone, some- 
where.” The breaking of the strike in this last play is accompanied by 
a brutal distortion of musical instruments from their proper purpose of 
harmony to that of torture and disharmony: one of the men illtreated 
by the soldiers has his head battered into a tuba, another his body 
trapped in a drum. The grotesque symbolism underlines the associa- 
tion of the strike breakers with the enemies of life. Music is almost 
always a symbol of the full life, though in some plays two kinds of 
music are set in opposition to one another, symbolising the conflict in 
the play between the forces of life and death. The dreary chanting of 
the Down and Outs in Within the Gates is the symbol of fear: “We've 
but a sigh for a song and a deep sigh for a drum-beat.” It is shouted 
down in the end by the Dreamer’s “Song of defiance and resolution.” 
Similarly the hymn music in The Drums of Father Ned, standing for 
what Murray calls “frosty piety and sham,” is eventually drowned by 
the “riddle-me-randy music of Mozart.” 

The symbolism in The Silver Tassie, Within the Gates, and The Star 





12. “Come to the Fair,” in The Green Crow, p. 221. 
13. Rose and Crown, p. 245. 
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Turns Red functions within realistic limits. In the last group of plays 
these limits are transcended. The dramatic force tends to crystallise in 
some abstract symbol which functions outside the bounds of ordinary 
human experience. In Purple Dust and Cock-a-Doodle Dandy the 
symbol is associated with the power of Nature. The arrival of the flood 
waters, which will destroy the “house of pride” in Purple Dust is 
announced by a mysterious figure in black oilskins and a blue mask. 
In Cock-a-Doodle Dandy the Cock is the symbol of the Life Force 
itself, of “gaiety an’ fine feelin’,” as Robin Adair puts it. He controls the 
action of the play, creating magical effects which underline the domi- 
nant symbolism. When, for instance, the young women’s heads sprout 
horns, the fantastic device is only a visual symbol for the men’s 
thoughts: Michael tells Mahan that when he looks at Lorna he sees 
“gay coloured horns branchin’ from her head,” and Marion confides in 
Robin Adair, “I’ve some of th’ devil in me, an’ th’ two fostherers of 
fear, there, think I wear horns on holy days.” In Oak Leaves and 
Lavender the ghosts in eighteenth century costume who open and close 
the play are symbols of England’s history: their presence is kept in 
mind throughout the action by the smell of lavender, symbolising 
death. In The Bishop's Bonfire and The Drums of Father Ned the 
symbolic beings have no bodily reality at all. The “buckineeno” boy in 
The Bishop's Bonfire is only a statue of a saint dead even to memory: 
the magical blasts he gives forth represent the dead hand which defeats 
the forces of life in this “sad play within the tune of a polka.” Father 
Ned is entirely invisible; we hear of, but never see him. The descrip- 
tions given of him suggest a great natural force and the sound of his 
drum summons the “young and thrusting” to take part in “th’ revelry 
of life.” He is associated by implication with the figures of Irish 
mythology, whose emblems are being painted on heraldic shields at 
the beginning of Act III. The symbolism is explained by the Man of 
the Pike: “Conn of th’ Hundhred Fights, with a red face to denote 
battle; Brian Boru—a golden face to denote th’ Thributes; Columcille, 
with a white face and gold habit, to denote holiness. . . .” Of them 
all the spirit of Father Ned is best represented by Angus, described 
by Tom as “th’ Keltic god of youth an’ loveliness.” 

In these plays O’Casey travels into a realm not dissimilar to that of 
Shakespeare’s last plays, a region in which the real mingles with the 
supernatural, but the supernatural always carries a symbolic reference 
to the real. Yet O’Casey can handle with equal ease the characteristic 
interiors of the picture frame stage, making its houses, their furniture, 
their very bricks and mortar, part of his symbolic process. The tene- 
ment house in The Plough and the Stars becomes so potent an image 
of Irish life that when the Tommies sit down to make tea in Bessie’s 
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room at the end of the play we know that we are watching the occupa- 
tion of Ireland. In some later plays the “house” symbolism is overt, 
in the style of Shaw’s Heartbreak House. Most of the action in Purple 
Dust is concerned with the two Englishmen’s farcical attempts to re- 
pair an ancient house, symbol of an Ireland which is past and gone. 
OKillighain points the moral when the attempt is abandoned: “You 
do well to knock off, for it is waste of time to try to butthress up a 
tumbling house.” A similar effect is made in Oak Leaves and Lavender 
where the physical changes in Dame Hatherleigh’s house represent 
England in the process of historic change. The foreman underlines the 
symbolism, calling out, “Now, ladies and gentlemen, murmur your last 
farewell, and take your last look at the house of your fathers. . . .” 

A predilection for symbolic techniques especially in the extreme 
form of Expressionism, is rarely found in combination with the comic 
spirit. This is markedly true of such Expressionists as Kaiser, Wede- 
kind, O’Neill, even Strindberg, whose infrequent humour tends to be 
harsh and sardonic. One of the most refreshing aspects of O’Casey’s 
symbolism is the way it reflects the rich humour that is so integral a 
part of even his saddest plays. The grim or ugly ideas challenged in 
his plays often find expression through comical symbols like the “book- 
aneeno boyo” in The Bishop's Bonfire, just as his profound feeling for 
the sanctity of life is so often symbolised by a high spirited dance. 
Father Boheroe, in The Bishop's Bonfire, tells Daniel and Keelin that 
God is laughing at the “punch and judy show of Ballyoonagh.” It is 
on the pattern of a Punch and Judy show that much of O’Casey’s comic 
symbolism is built. In his “shows” the symbol is often thrown at us in 
the light-hearted fashion of, for example, the one-act play, “Time to Go,” 
where the fantasy ends with a stage “miracle,” two barren trees in the 
background suddenly blossoming with illuminated fruit. It is a “mira- 
cle” with a meaning, but we may take it, if we please, in Barney’s 
spirit: “If I seen anything, an’ if you seen anything, what was seen was 
only an halleelucination!” The Harlequins and Columbines of the 
Commedia del Arte are reflected in O’Casey’s figures in fancy dress, 
top hats, black robes, and mayoral chains engaged in an unending com- 
bat with Pierrettes, gipsies, and scarlet Cocks. 

Symbolism is, in fact, an intrinsic part of the dramatic process in 
O’Casey’s plays, whether it functions in a fantastic or realistic context. 
It springs from a dramatic imagination that will have nothing to do 
with “this rage for real, real life on the stage” and demands instead 
“Jess of what the critics call ‘life, and more of symbolism; for even in 
the most commonplace of realistic plays the symbol can never be 
absent.” KaTHarinE J. WorTH 


14. “The Green Goddess of Realism” in The Green Crow, p. 83. 














“THE RAGEOUS OSSEAN” 
PATRON-HERO OF SYNGE AND O'CASEY 


“make the Rageous Ossean, 
kneel and quaff a lyre!” 
JAMEs JOYCE 


In IRELAND Topay the heroic figure of Cuchulain (Coo-hoolin) re- 
mains a memorial symbol of the Irish theater and the nation’s fight for 
independence. A traveler in Dublin can observe this dual tribute to 
the warrior-hero of Celtic myth at the Abbey Theatre’s temporary 
home in the Queens Theatre, where the familiar drawing of the young 
Cuchulain and his hound, the original emblem which Yeats and Lady 
Gregory chose for the Abbey, still graces the cover of the Theatre pro- 
gram, and in the General Post Office on O’Connell Street, where 
Oliver Shepherd’s bronze statue to the dying Cuchulain commemorates 
the 1916 Easter Rising. In his last play, The Death of Cuchulain, 
Yeats linked myth and reality when he saw the heroic spirit of Cuchu- 
lain in the martyrs of the Rising: 


What stood in the Post Office 

With Pearse and Connolly? 

What comes out of the mountain 
Where men first shed their blocd? 
Who thought Cuchulain till it seemed 
He stood where they had stood? 

An equally symbolic but today less celebrated hero of Celtic myth, 
the warrior-bard Oisin (variously spelled as Ossian, Oiseen, Usheen, 
plus Joyce’s Ossean, and pronounced Osheen), deserves parallel atten- 
tion if one is fully to appreciate some of the relationships between 
myth and reality in modern Irish art and life. In the old sagas and 
ballads Oisin is one of the most courageous and eloquent of the 
Fenian heroes, a great poet as well as fighter, and it is more than idle 
curiosity to inquire why there are few significant memorials to him in 
present-day Ireland. Recalling Yeats’ lines about Cuchulain, it is only 
natural that one should also ask: where, and with whom, does Oisin 
stand today? 

Early in his career, in 1889, Yeats wrote “The Wanderings of Oisin,” 
a long narrative poem about the three hundred year odyssey of the 
fabulous Oisin in Tir na nOg, the faery Land of Youth; however, in the 
major and later periods of his life he turned all his attention to Cuchu- 
lain, about whom he wrote a number of crucial plays and poems. Be- 
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sides treating Cuchulain as a symbolic national hero, Yeats also, and 
perhaps more importantly, identified himself with Cuchulain the 
warrior, and looked upon him as a personal symbol of the passionate 
life of instinct and action, qualities which Yeats yearned for throughout 
his life. 

Now, what I propose to do in this essay is not only to try to answer 
the above questions about where and with whom Oisin stands today, 
that is, to give him his due and bring him up to date; but also to 
examine his mythic background with a view toward illustrating this 
set of theories in progress: that, just as Cuchulain was Yeats’ patron- 
hero, Oisin indirectly served in a similar role for Synge and O’Casey; 
that these two major playwrights of the Abbey Theatre shared the 
pagan temperament and values of Oisin; that in their plays, especially 
their comedies, they dramatized many of the pagan vs. Christian con- 
flicts which can be found in the bardic dialogues between Oisin and 
St. Patrick; and that, finally, Oisin represents a vital aspect of the 
Celtic imagination which has languished in modern Ireland, especially 
the Ireland that finally won its freedom from England. 

Synge and O’Casey were both fluent in Gaelic and probably read 
much of the Ossianic literature in the original, as well as in translation. 
But although Oisin himself does not appear as a character in their 
plays (his name and its symbolic values are mentioned and help express 
the theme in O’Casey’s Red Roses For Me), they created in their works 
a vision of life which mirrors the views Oisin expressed when, at the 
climactic end of his life, he uncompromisingly rejected the proselytiz- 
ing efforts of St. Patrick: 


How stood the planets when power was given you, that we 
should grow pale before your advent. Withered trees are ye, 
blasted by the red wind. Your hair, the glory of mankind, is 
shaven away; your eyes are leaden with much study; your flesh is 
wasted with fasting and self-torture; your countenances sad. I 
hear no gleeful laughter; I see no eyes bright and glad; and ever 
the dismal bells keep ringing, and sorrowful psalmody sounds. 

Life is a burden to you, not a pleasure . . . Not such, not such, 
was our life, O cleric; not such the pleasures of Fionn and the 
Fianna.! 

1 
It is not too difficult to understand why Oisin was so intent upon 
defending his pagan pleasures, the traditional pleasures of his father, 
the mighty Finn Mac Cool (Fionn Mac Cumhail), chief of the Fianna, 
one of the most famous warrior tribes of ancient Ireland. First of all, 
Oisin was, as Standish O’Grady described him, “the poet and historian 
of the Fianna, the reviler of Patrick, the sorrowful mourner, the last of 





& Standish O’Grady, History of Ireland, “The Heroic Period,” Vol. I (Dublin, 1878), 
p. 37. 
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all the giant brood, withering away a white-haired shadow in scholastic 
cells, in mind and body the mere ghost of the once mighty Ossian, ever 
wondering whither had departed his comrades, and how any power 
was able to smite them with decay.” Patrick, the first great saint of 
the new religion in Ireland, was that power, and he was determined to 
convert the pagans, not coexist with them. And Oisin, the last of the 
great Fenian heroes, was equally determined to remain loyal to his 
vanishing heritage. Old and withered as he was, he had not lost his 
eloquent tongue, or his firm temperament and quick humor. These 
men, then, represented a clash between two irreconcilable minds, two 
opposing ways of life. 

By the time Oisin and Patrick met in the fifth century, Cuchulain 
and the heroes of the Ulster Cycle, who were believed to have lived 
in the first century, about the time of Christ, had long passed from the 
scene. Oisin and the heroes of the Fenian or Ossianic Cycle were sup- 
posed to have lived in the third century, but Oisin, after having spent 
three hundred years in Tir na nOg, returned to earth as an old man in 
order to be confronted by Patrick. 

Traditionally it has been assumed that Oisin himself, famous as a 
poet as well as a warrior, was the author of the Ossianic ballads and 
stories. Actually they were written and preserved by anonymous Irish 
bards and the Irish people, who presumably felt the need to speak 
through the personna of their favorite poet-hero. The earlier literature 
about Cuchulain and the Ulster heroes was aristocratic in its origins 
and subject matter, dealing as it did mostly with gods and kings in 
prose sagas, while the Ossianic literature grew out of what might be 
called plebeian roots, since heroes like Finn and Oisin owe more to the 
folk imagination and were celebrated in the newer ballad genre. 
Gerard Murphy has commented on this social distinction between the 
two cycles in the following manner: “When those aristocratically-con- 
ditioned tales [of the Ulster Cycle] were being told in king’s palaces 
and at royal oenaige [fairs] in ninth and tenth-century Ireland, simple 
folk, seated by their firesides or in their fishing-boats, probably pre- 
ferred to tell magically-controlled tales about Fionn Mac Cumhaill and 
his Fianna, such as their descendants have continued to tell down to 
the present day.”8 

Some of the earliest texts of the Ossianic literature, in prose and 
verse, are preserved in Gaelic manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, dating back at least 250 years, when presumably the tradi- 
tion began; some are to be found in manuscripts of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, going back about 200 years. The largest group of 





2. Ibid., p. 35. 
3. Gerard Murphy, The Ossianic Lore and Romantic Tales Medieval Ireland (Dublin, 
1955), p. 5. eo dee Professor Murphy’s Saga and Myth in A Ireland (Dublin, 1955). 
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works, however, mostly dramatic in structure, among which the “Dia- 
logues” between Oisin and Patrick appear, were composed in the 
sixteenth century, although the oral tradition probably existed as early 
as the twelfth century. Thus, the Gaelic-speaking peasants of Ireland 
and Scotland (Irish and Scottish Gaelic were one language and one 
literature at this time) orally created and passed on to the bards the 
ballads and sagas about the legendary exploits of Finn, Oisin, Oisin’s 
son Oscar, and Finn’s nephew Cailte Mac Ronan. 

In some of the dialogues it is Cailte (Cweelt-ya) who shares with 
Oisin a supernaturally prolonged life, and both heroes, represented as 
old men living on several hundred years after the passing of the 
Fenians, until the fifth century when Patrick set out to convert them, 
lament the passing of a golden age. In his recent book of translations 
from Irish poetry, Frank O’Connor reproduces the tone of lament and 
protest in his fine rendering of several Oisin and Cailte ballads. Mr. 
O'Connor remarks that what emerges from this poetry is a picture of 
“an Ireland where, because of St. Patrick, everything seems to have 
become cheapened and diminished”; and he also says that this tone of 
lamentation can be found not only in the Fenian or Ossianic poems 
but in some of the later Christian poetry: 


As I have hinted in the text, Irish poetry is haunted by the reve- 
nant, the figure who has escaped death only to return and find 
that Ireland, under the Christians, has gone to Hell. But this note 
characterises not only the Pagans, but also the Christians them- 
selves. The hermit-poems, too, show the archaeologizing tendency, 
because, like the poems dealing with the Fenians, they look back 
toa golden age. The Irish are like Orpheus, forever looking back 
rf - Eurydice they are attempting to bring home from the 
Shades.* 


And like Orpheus they failed. Nevertheless, there is an unmistakable 
ring of integrity and even triumph in Oisin’s failure. Unable to rescue 
the dead Fenian heroes from hell where, according to St. Patrick, the 
Christian God had placed them for refusing to submit to His will, 
Oisin remained true to his pagan code. Without hesitating he proudly 
chose to be in hell with his comrades rather than submit to the tyranny 
of the new religion. 

In contrast to Oisin, however, Cailte submitted and was converted. 
The account of Cailte’s conversion occurs in the “Colloquy of the 
Elders,” Agallamh na Senorach, a loosely constructed long work in 
prose and verse, probably written in the twelfth century, in which 
Cailte and Patrick are the principal characters, and Oisin makes a brief 





4. Frank O’Connor, Kings, Lords, & Commons (New a 1959), PR ix, 31. Mr. 
O’Connor has_reprin' rinted his controversial translation of Brian ns idnight Court 
in this book. His first saiiien of this * was banned in Ireland by the Keg om Office 
of Censorship in 1946, and now, in 1961, Kings, Lords, & Commons has been banned. 
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appearance. Here Patrick is victorious and there is no real conflict 
between the Christian and pagan worlds. At first the Saint has some 
fears about listening to Cailte’s songs and stories of the Fenian heroes, 
which he honestly enjoys, lest they undermine his life of devotion and 
prayer; but his two guardian angels assure him that under the cir- 
cumstances it is proper for him to listen, and that his scribes must re- 
cord the ancient tales for posterity “so that it be a pastime for the 
nobles of the latter time to give ear to them.” Meanwhile Cailte also 
looks forward as well as back, and although he laments the loss of his 
pagan pleasures, he gladly accepts the blessings of Patrick, who is a 
rather attractive figure in this work. 

But Patrick’s character changes sharply in his meeting with Oisin, 
which is recorded in “The Dialogue between Oisin and Patrick,” 
Agallamh Oisin agus Padraig, a long poem of over 100 ballad stanzas, 
probably written in the sixteenth century at a time when the reaction 
against the over-zealous Irish clergy, which had been building up for 
several centuries, gained full momentum. Possibly Patrick had been 
forced to reveal the rough side of his nature now, confronted as he was 
by an intransigent pagan who could not be won over by graciousness, 
nor, as it turned out, by threats of hell and damnation. In fact, Patrick 
becomes so hard and even fanatical in his treatment of the aged and 
blind Oisin that the Saint emerges as the villain of the piece—and even 
greater indignity, a choleric and comic villain. 

With respect to this comic tone, Gerard Murphy observed that “at 
times the opposition between saint and pagan descends to mere 
buffoonery, adapted to the taste of the humbler folk into whose keep- 
ing the old tradition had passed.”> But this sort of disdainful comment, 
with the possible snobbery behind it, overlooks the fact that the 
“humbler folk” would naturally sympathize with the suffering Oisin, 
look back with him to the golden age of the pagans and share his re- 
jection of Patrick’s alternative, an ascetic life of thou-shalt-nots. There 
can be little doubt that the “buffoonery” was aimed at a deserving 
target, and apparently the folk bards were shrewd enough to realize 
that satire was one of the most successful methods of dealing with the 
cranky cleric and his severe prohibitions. Frank O’Connor revealed the 
temper of the poem in his picture of a “cheapened and diminished” 
Ireland under St. Patrick, and Alfred Nutt has provided an accurate 
description of the pagan and Christian conflicts which indicates that 
the greater humanity, as well as sympathy, was on the side of Oisin 
and the folk imagination: 


Ossian, in the ballads, is a pagan, defiant and reckless, full of 
contempt and scorn for the howling clerics and their churlish low- 





5. Murphy, p. 59. 
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bred deity. The Patrick with whom he has to do well deserves this 
scorn. The benignant and gracious gentleman of the Colloquy, 
keenly appreciative of the great-hearted generosity of the Fenian 
chiefs, is replaced by a sour and stupid fanatic, harping with weari- 
some monotony on the damnation of Finn and all his comrades; a 
hard taskmaster to the poor old blind giant, to whom he grudges 
food, and upon whom he plays shabby tricks in order to terrify 
him into acceptance of Christianity . . . [Oisin] is old and feeble 
and blind, the delights of the chase and of love are denied him; 
these things are hard to bear, but the causes of his resentment lie 
deeper. He cannot away with the new world of which the Chris- 
tian cleric is the symbol and the embodiment; he loathes the 
ascetic, churlish ideal unworthy a warrior and a gentleman, and 
he contrasts it with the delights that were once his, with the joy of 
life wholly simple and unsophisticated, finding perfect satisfaction 
in battle, woodcraft and dalliance. He never wavers in his loyalty 
4 the past; if his comrades are in hell, he is content to be there 
ewise. 


2 


The joyous life which Oisin defended had its origins in the super- 
natural circumstances of his birth and early youth when as a primitive 
boy he sported in the Sligo woods on Ben Bulben. The beautiful 
maiden Saba, who was to become his mother, because she had re- 
jected the advances of the Dark Druid of faeryland, had been trans- 
formed into a deer, and it was in this shape that she first encountered 
Finn Mac Cool as he chased her during a hunt. Since Finn was the 
only charm that could bring her back to her natural form, she became 
a woman again when they met, and they immediately fell in love. For 
a long time they were great lovers and, as the legend has it, “their joy 
in each other was like that of the Immortals in the Land of Youth.” 
Then one day, while Finn and his warriors were away defending Erin 
against foreign invaders, the jealous Dark Druid gained his revenge by 
changing Saba back into a deer. The brokenhearted Finn never saw 
her again, but one day while he was hunting on Ben Bulben he found 
a naked boy who had grown up in the forests and glens with his 
mother, a gentle deer, and so father and son were united. “Finn 
called his name Oisin (Little Fawn), and he became a warrior of fame, 
but far more famous for the songs and tales that he made; so that of 
all things to this day that are told of the Fianna of Erin men are wont 
to say: “Thus sang the bard Oisin, son of Finn.’”* 

When Finn saved Saba from the Dark Druid, one of the evil priests 
of ancient Ireland, he said to her: “Have no fear, maiden, we, the 
Fianna, are free, and our guest-friends are free; there is none who shall 





6. Alfred Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic Literature (London, 1899), FSi 24-26. 
7. T. W. Rolleston, Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race (London, 11), p. 270. See 
also Douglas Hyde, A Literary History of Ireland (London, 1899). 
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put compulsion on you here.” Apparently Ojisin cherished and de- 
fended the same freedom all his life, for others as well as for himself, 
and it is therefore not surprising that in later years he should have 
scorned the compulsion of one of the new priests. 

Before Oisin met Patrick, he fell in love with the golden-haired 
Niamh (Nee-av), daughter of the King of Tir na nOg, and he went 
with her to stay for three hundred years in the Land of Youth where 
he had many idyllic and heroic adventures, among which one of the 
latter involved the rescue of an imprisoned princess from a tyrannical 
Formorian giant. Champion of freedom that he was, Oisin eventually 
began to think of his own freedom—those three hundred years seemed 
like three weeks to him, but he was restless—and he longed to return 
to his native Erin to see his Fenian comrades again. But Niamh 
warned him that if he left the land of eternal youth he would lose his 
strength and become old and blind as soon as he touched earth again. 
Furthermore, she told him that Ireland was no longer the country he 
knew, that the noble Fenians had been replaced by hordes of priests. 

Michael Comyn, the eighteenth-century Gaelic poet, in his “Oisin in 
the Land of Youth,” gives an account of Oisin’s journey and return, and 
he mentions the changes that have come to Ireland in this warning by 
Niamh: 

Tis woe to me, Oisin, to see 
How thou canst be so anxious-souled 


About green Erin, changed for aye— 
For past’s the day of the fian bold. 


In Erin green there’s nought seen 
But priests full lean and troops of saints— 
Then Oisin, here’s my kiss to thee, 
Our last, may be—my heart now faints!* 

Yeats had read the Ossianic Society’s 1859 translations of the dia- 
logues, and also the first English translation of the Comyn poem, upon 
which he based much of his “Wanderings of Oisin”; and like Comyn 
he organized his poem in the traditional form of a dialogue between 
Oisin and Patrick. Just as Comyn had done, Yeats maintained the 
original tone of lament and protest, and in the following manner his 
Oisin compared life under the pagans and the priests: 

Then in that hall, lit by the dim sea-shine, 

We lay on skins of otters, and drank wine, 
Brewed by the sea-gods, from huge cups that lay 
Upon the lips of sea-gods in their day; 

And then on heaped-up skins of otters slept, 


And when the sun once more in saffron stept, 
Rolling his flagrant wheel out of the deep, 
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We sang the loves and angers without sleep, 

And all exultant labours of the strong. 

But now the lying clerics murder son 

With barren words and flatteries of the weak. 
In the Yeats poem Oisin is traditionally the old warrior-bard recalling 
his past glories, and Patrick, though he is naturally curious about 
Oisin’s great adventures, never ceases to invoke threats of damnation 
and rebuke the old hero for his “godless and passionate rage.” 

For the most passionate rage of Oisin, however, and for the most 
ironic and satiric treatment of Patrick, one must turn to the Agallamh 
Oisin agus Padraig, which was also translated in the Ossianic Society's 
1859 volume. This poem picks up the story after the wandering Oisin 
has returned to a blind old age in Patrick-ridden Ireland. But the far 
from defeated Oisin, even though he is virtually Patrick’s prisoner, is 
full of rich humor as well as rage, and sometimes the comedy is even 
aimed at him, as when he argues naively that he might consider going 
to heaven on one condition, if he can take his favorite hound with him. 
The comic irony of such episodes satirizes and yet sustains his primitive 
idealism. 

Even some of his rages are partly inspired by a comic spirit when he 
compares the countless ways in which the Fenian life is superior to the 
cleric’s austere Christianity. He contrasts the melodious songs of the 
blackbirds and thrushes with the gloomy bells of the clergy; the love 
of fair maidens with the practice of chastity; the hunting and feasting 
with prayer and fasting; the playing of games and listening to bards 
with breast-beating and going to Mass; the magnanimity of the warm- 
hearted Finn with the vindictiveness of Patrick and his hard God. 

Oisin is provoked into making this last comparison when the desper- 
ate Patrick falsely declares that Finn is in bondage in hell “because 
he committed treachery and oppression.” No one was ever more gener- 
ous and freedom-loving than the noble Finn, Oisin replies, and there 
are innumerable illustrations in the legends to support him. With char- 
acteristic fairness, as well as a naive innocence that knows no fear, 
Oisin insists that no God should be the tyrannical master of man. Why, 
he wants to know, can’t Finn and God be equals, like honorable war- 
riors; why should God want to put a hero like Finn in hell? There is 
a turn of comic irony in his sly innocence during this exchange; and 
when, after claiming that his son Oscar would easily defeat Patrick 
and smash his crozier, he concedes that even if God managed to bring 
Oscar down in a fair fight, Oisin would openly praise God for His 
strength. But this would simply mean that God was a brave warrior, 
and certainly no better than His equal number, the Fenian chief, Finn. 
Here is an illustration of this argument: 
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P. Misery attend thee, old man, 
Who speakest the words of madness; 
God is better for one hour, 
Than all the Fians of Eire. 


O. O Patrick of the crooked crozier, 
Who makes me that impertinent answer; 
Thy crozier would be in atoms 
Were Oscar present. 


Were my son Oscar and God 

Hand to hand on Cnoc-na-bh-Fiann, 

If I saw my son down, 

I would say that God was a strong man. 


How could it be that God, 

Or his clerics could be better men; 

Than Fionn the chief king of the Fenians, 
A generous man without a blemish? 


Repeatedly Oisin asks why Patrick and his God are not as generous 
as Finn. He resorts to farcical anger when he returns threat for threat 
and warns Patrick for going too far in his insults lest the Fenians break 
his head. This only increases Patrick’s vindictiveness and choler, and 
for Oisin it seems to become apparent that not only Patrick’s crozier 
but his religion is crooked. 

And so the poem must end in an impasse, with both men rejecting 
the other’s way of life, although Oisin has the best of the debate and 
wins all the sympathy. In the final argument, while Patrick is still 
crying “submit,” it is Oisin who magnanimously makes an offer of 
typical pagan charity, suggesting that if it happened God were in 
bondage, Finn would fight to liberate Him. In a mood of humorous 
compassion, Oisin even forgives God for making him suffer so much, 
but he ends with a heartbreaking lament for Finn and all the Fenians. 
Here are the concluding stanzas of the poem: 


P. Let us cease our comparison on both sides, 
Withered old man who art devoid of sense; 
Understand that God dwells in the heaven of degrees, 
And Fionn and his hosts are all in pain. 


O. Great would be the shame for God, 
Not to release Fionn, from the shackles of pain; 
For if God himself were in bonds 
The chief would fight on his behalf. 


Fionn never suffered in his day 

Anyone to be in pain or difficulty; 

Without redeeming him, by silver or gold, 
By battle or fight, till he got the victory. 


It is a good claim for me on thy God 
To be among his clerics, as I am; 
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Without food, without clothing or music, 
Without bestowing gold on bards. 


Without the cry of the hounds or of the horns, 
Without the guarding of harbours or coasts; 
For all that I have suffered for lack of food, 
I forgive heaven’s King in my will. 


Without bathing, without hunting, without Fionn, 
Without courting generous women, without sport; 
Without sitting in my place, as was due, 
Without learning feats of agility or fighting. 


P. Cease recounting them, 
O son of the king whose fame was great; 
Submit to Him who doeth all good, 
Stoop thy head, and bend thy knee. 


Strike thy breast and shed thy tear, 
Believe in Him who is above; 

Though thou are amazed at its being said, 
"Twas He gained victory over Fionn. 


O. O Patrick, were I without sense, 
I would take off the heads of thy clerics; 
There would not be a book or a crozier bright, 
Or matin bell left in thy church. 


Oisin said, sorrowful is my tale! 

The sound of thy lips is not sweet to me; 

I will cry my fill, but not for God, 

But for Fionn and the Fians not being alive! 


3 


Celtic scholars disagree about whether this anti-Christian, or, more 
accurately, anti-clerical tone had its origins in the twelfth century, or 
somewhere in the following centuries up to the seventeenth; they dis- 
agree about who Patrick was historically, and argue over whether he 
was a Catholic or Protestant Saint, or whether there were not in 
actuality two Patricks, both Catholic, the first, the Roman missionary 
Palladius Patricius, who arrived in Ireland in 432 A.D., and the second, 
who succeeded Palladius by some thirty years, the Romanized Patrick 
the Briton, author of the Confessio. But they generally do agree that 
the remarkable Oisin of the “Dialogue” is an eloquent champion of 
pagan freedom, and that the satiric portrait of St. Patrick and the 
clergy, while it may be unhistorical, reflects the emergence of a spirit 
of anti-clericalism and comic irreverence in the common people and 
the folk bards of medieval Ireland. And apparently this spirit, sym- 
bolically projected by Oisin, developed into a cumulative literary tradi- 
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tion which, though a minority voice in the country, has remained alive 
in modern Ireland, especially but not exclusively in the plays of Synge 
and O’Casey. 

Lady Gregory, who in her plays and translations of Celtic myths 
wrote in the peasant idiom which Synge was to develop to its highest 
artistic expression, and who was to become O’Casey’s closest friend and 
adviser at the Abbey Theatre, wrote down the versions of the Ossianic 
tales which she had heard from the common folk in the West of Ire- 
land. This is how she explained her reasons for composing the legends 
in peasant dialect: “I have found it more natural to tell the stories in 
the manner of the thatched houses, where I have heard so many 
legends of Finn and his friends, and Oisin and Patrick, and the Ever- 
Living Ones, and the Country of the Young, rather than in the manner 
of the slated houses, where I have never heard them.”® One passage 
from those unique versions of the Oisin and Patrick debates which she 
heard will significantly illustrate the inventive satire of the folk imagi- 
nation, and it should also be noted that the dialogue almost anticipates 
the sly and irreverent humor of the typical Synge and O’Casey char- 
acters: 

It was after Usheen fell from his horse, Saint Patrick began to in- 

struct and convert him. And he asked where all his companions 

were, and Goll the champion of Ireland. And it is what Saint 

Patrick said that God had them all shut up in hell with the devil. 

And Usheen said, “If I could see them I would draw them out of 

that, and the devil with them and his whole forge.” And Saint 

Patrick told him about Adam and Eve and how they were turned 

out and lost for eating the forbidden fruit, an apple he called it. 

And Usheen said, “Although God has all my idee shut u 

in hell, if I knew fruit was so scarce with him, and he to thin 

so much of it, ’'d have sent him seven carloads of it.” It was very 

decent of Usheen to say that; he always had a very decent name 

for those sort of things. And Usheen said another thing to Patrick. 

He said, “Don’t the blackbird and the thrush whistle very well, 

and don’t they make their nests very nice, and they never got any 

instruction or teaching from God?” And what Patrick answered to 
that I don’t know.’° 


When Synge, and O’Casey after him, went further than Lady 
Gregory and brought this folk imagination of the Ossianic dialogues 
to the stage of the Abbey, in their own characters if not in the actual 
personalities of Oisin and Patrick, few people realized, let alone 
appreciated, the full significance of what had happened. Some made 
an outright rejection of the whole idea from the start, but for strange 
and ironic reasons. When Yeats first began to write and produce 





9. Lady Gregory, Gods and Fighting Men (London, 1904), p. 461. 
10. Lady Gregory, The Kiltartan History Book (London, 1936). pp. 22-23. 
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plays based on the mythic heroes, at the turn of the century, none other 
than Standish O’Grady, the father of the Celtic Revival, disaffiliated 
himself from the new dramatic movement and issued this stern warn- 
ing: “Leave the heroic cycles alone and don’t bring them down to the 
crowd.”"4 In a bit of double-reverse irony, however, perhaps the 
“crowd” of die-hard critics of the Abbey, those for whom the terms 
Protestantism, paganism, and Satanism are more or less synonymous, 
half-understood the plays, but for cock-eyed reasons. They simply 
began with the conclusion that the devilish crew of pagans who di- 
rected and wrote for the Abbey—Protestants all—Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
Synge, O’Casey, were out to reshape and therefore destroy the whole 
country. 

Moving back to single-file irony now, in the same year that Yeats 
and Lady Gregory laid the groundwork for the Abbey by establishing 
the Irish Literary Theatre, in 1899, the Celtic scholar Alfred Nutt 
might inadvertently have been predicting the arrival of Synge and 
O’Casey when he wrote: “The diaolgues between Patrick and Ossian 
contain matter promising in the extreme, but there was lacking an 
artist capable of conceiving all that the contrast of ascetic Christianity 
and Pagan joy of life implied, and of seeking until he found the one 
form of words adequate to the conception.”!2 How unconsciously 
prophetic were these very phrases, when one considers that the artistry 
of both dramatists revealed itself in precisely this description of one 
of their central themes, with all that this “implied,” and in precisely 
the way they both created their respective folk idioms as “the one form 
of words adequate to the conception.” 

Some years later Maurice Bourgeois and Daniel Corkery had no 
trouble recognizing the pagan spirit in Synge’s plays, but they were 
both shocked by what they saw and rejected it as an unfortunate and 
“un-Irish” aspect of his genius. Mr. Bourgeois even went so far as to 
suspect Synge’s debt to the Ossianic dialogues, and this too appalled 
him. Objecting to the lack of “intense Catholic piety” in Synge’s works, 
he concluded in despair: “To Synge, the Irish peasant is a latter-day 
Pagan, on whose old-time heathendom the Christian faith has been 
artificially and superficially grafted.”!* Mr. Bourgeois also drew up 
a catalogue of “un-Irish elements throughout Synge’s dramatic work,” 
and at the top of the list were these two complaints: “Critics in general 
have no hesitancy in branding as un-Irish Synge’s sardonic humour,” 
and, “A more distinctly un-Irish element in Sygne’s plays is his non- 
religious view of life.”1* 
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Transparently, if sardonic humor were to be classified as un-Irish, 
the majority of the Irish population, ordinary citizens as well as artists, 
would have to be drummed out as impostors. And if in order to satisfy 
not only Mr. Bourgeois but many latter-day critics of Synge and 
O’Casey, sardonic humor were to be removed or even diluted by “in- 
tense Catholic piety,” the result would only increase the already thriv- 
ing production of devotional tracts. 

Daniel Corkery, who wrote much later than Mr. Bourgeois and might 
have been expected to avoid his critical follies, nevertheless takes a 
relatively similar position and even relies upon many Bourgeois quota- 
tions. He concludes similarly that Synge was hopelessly and danger- 
ously pagan, and therefore “bluntly insensitive to the finer spiritual 
values,” by which he means, mainly, Irish Roman Catholicism. As 
for O’Casey, Professor Corkery mostly limits himself to sneering asides, 
as when, upon finding something distasteful in Synge he will add, “It 
is like something one would expect to find in Sean O’Casey at his worst, 
or is it his best?”2® At one point he accuses both dramatists of having 
insulted the Irish national and religious character—the same old com- 
plaint but one which is still popular in Ireland today—and he goes 
on to justify the notorious Abbey riots which broke up performances 
of The Playboy and The Plough: 


To sit among the audience in the Abbey Theatre when one of, say, 
Sean O’Casey’s plays is on the stage, is to learn how true it is that 
the single blot is, with great gaiety, attributed to the whole people. 
To remain silent in the midst of that noisy gaiety, even to fling 
brickbats about, protesting against it, is, one thinks, to avoid the 
deeper vulgarity. . . . Religion and nationality are not separable 
in Ireland. If in any piece of work there occurs not only incidents 
which reflect, or seem to reflect, on the native Ireland, but also 
words and phrases which hurt the religious consciousness of that 
Ireland, then the offence of that piece of work is reckoned, in such 
periods, doubly gross, and not deserving of any fine consideration 
or afterthought. So was it with The Playboy." 


Such is the hypersensititivity of the ardent Catholic Nationalist in 
Ireland (a widespread reaction which I have examined in some de- 
tail elsewhere) that even a respected scholar like Professor Corkery 
succumbs to it. And the so-called “blot” or “offence” need only be 
indirect, that is, merely “seem to reflect on the native Ireland’—for 
on this subject doubt is tantamount to guilt—to earn automatic brick- 
bats and ostracism. Thus, it is not alone the plays of Synge and 
O’Casey but the controversies they provoke which recall the conflict 
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in the Ossianic dialogues, and the rancorous tones of St. Patrick are 
heard again in the land. 

Of course, Yeats defended Synge and O’Casey vigorously in his 
famous speeches delivered from the stage of the Theatre during the 
riots. On another occasion he might have been alluding to the Oisin 
and Patrick conflict when he wrote: “Synge’s ‘Playboy’ and O’Casey’s 
‘Plough and the Stars’ were attacked because . . . they contain what a 
belief, tamed down into a formula, shudders at, something wild and 
ancient.”!* In the Introduction he wrote to Arland Ussher’s transla- 
tion of The Midnight Court, Brian Merriman’s mocking satire aimed 
at the Irish clergy, Yeats stated that he found strong echoes in this 
great eighteenth-century Gaelic poem which reminded him of “old 
stories of Diarmuid’s and Cuchullain’s loves, and the old dialogues 
where Oisin railed at Patrick.” But the forces of St. Patrick have 
gained a partial revenge on this score, for Frank O’Connor’s earthier 
and more artistic translation of the Merriman work, an anti-clerical 
and pagan poem in dialogue form which hilariously and unashamedly 
celebrates sensual love, is officially banned in Ireland today. 

In 1897, when he was first calling for a return to the folk literature 
of Celtic Ireland, Yeats believed that the Irish legends might “give the 
opening century its most memorable symbols,” and at one point he was 
thinking about some of the symbols associated with Oisin, particularly 
the tradition of nature imagery and the singing birds: 

The lover in the Irish folk song bids his beloved come with him 

into the woods, and see the salmon leap in the rivers, and hear the 

cuckoo sing, because death will never find them in the heart of 
the woods. Oisin, new come from his three hundred years of 
faeryland, and of the love that is in faeryland, bids St. Patrick 
cease his prayers a while and listen to the blackbird, because it 
is the blackbird of Darrycarn that Finn brought from Norway, 
three hundred years before, and set its nest upon the oak-tree with 


his own hands. Surely if one goes far enough into the woods, one 
will find there all that one is seeking.?° 


Synge and O’Casey went all the way into the heart of those symbolic 
woods. Perhaps Yeats had not anticipated that one could make the 
journey under the comic as well as the lyric banner of Oisin. While 
there are some dark, even tragic overtones in their comedies, Synge 
and O’Casey went laughing and singing into those immortal pagan 
woods. 


4 
Synge never really came back out of those woods, totally committed 
as he was in his work to the pagan life which Oisin celebrated. 
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O’Casey, however, while his commitment was no less complete, in his 
later plays created a number of young liberal priests who try to unite 
the affirmative elements of Christian and pagan life. Perhaps if Synge 
had lived longer—he died in 1909 at the age of thirty-eight—he would 
have realized, as O’Casey did, that once Ireland gained her inde- 
pendence from England, she would have to find some settlement of 
the internal battle, often an invisible or silent struggle in everyday life, 
if not in art, between the descendants of Patrick and Oisin. The one 
group is powerfully entrenched, through an alliance of Church-and- 
State, while the other is repressed and half-underground or in exile, 
but still alive. 

Synge was not so much concerned with the settlement of national 
issues as with the individual liberation of his tramps and playboys, 
and with his heroines who burn with the passion of Merriman’s women 
in The Midnight Court. In this sense he was a more “pure” artist than 
the often “political” O’Casey. But whatever happens on a national 
scale must first take root in the individual imagination, and toward this 
end Synge’s kind of freedom, essentially Ossianic, could be a beginning. 
The Tramp in his early play, “In the Shadow of the Glen” (1904), a 
vagabond poet, liberates young Nora Burke from the frustrations of 
a loveless marriage to a hard old man. Her “wheezing” husband pre- 
tends to be dead because he mistakenly suspects she already has the 
lover she so desperately yearns for. It is during the mock-wake that 
Nora boldly turns her back on the sacrament of marriage—she is not 
“afeard of beggar or bishop"—and goes off with the eloquent Tramp. 
He promises her a free life that offers, in the catalogue of bird songs 
and the references to full hair and bright eyes, many of the pastoral 
and sensual pleasures of Oisin: 

Come along with me now, lady of the house, and it’s not my 

blather you'll be hearing only, but you'll be hearing the herons 

crying out over the black lakes, and you'll be hearing the grouse 
and the owls with them, and the larks and the big thrushes when 
the days are warm, and it’s not the like of them you'll be hearin 


a talk of Sage pe like Peggy Cavanagh, and losing the hair off 


you, and the light of your eyes, but it’s fine songs you'll be hearing 


when the sun goes up, and there'll be no old fellow wheezing, the 

like of a sick sheep, close to your ear. 

But then, in one of his characteristic shifts to a satiric realism which 
cuts while it sustains the Tramp’s romantic longings, Synge has Nora 
accept the offer with these playfully ironic remarks: “I’m thinking it's 
myself will be wheezing that time with lying down under the Heavens 
when the night is cold; but you've a fine bit of talk, stranger, and it's 
with yourself I'll go.” Even the Tramp’s self-mocking remark at the 
beginning about his own “blather,” in contrast to the idyl that follows, 
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contributes to this same counterpoint of idealism and irony, in which 
the lyric and satiric modes are played against each other. It is the same 
technique, with many variations, that occurs in the Ossianic dialogue, 
as well as throughout the Synge and O’Casey plays. Synge went on to 
use it more extensively and effectively for his heroic-ironic treatment 
of Christy Mahon in The Playboy (1907), Mary Byrne in The Tinker’s 
Wedding (1907), and the blind Douls in The Well of the Saints 
(1905). 

It is the hard-nosed clergy and their faithful flock, however, brothers 
and acolytes of St. Patrick all, because they attack or represent a 
threat to the pagan pleasures of the peasants and tinkers, who are the 
targets of Synge’s sharpest and most mirth-provoking satire. Before 
Pegeen Mike in The Playboy meets the mock-patricide and potential 
playboy, Christy, she has longings similar to those of Nora Burke, since 
she is painfully aware of her imminent marriage to Shawn Keogh, the 
hapless local product of pious Catholicism. A cringing bumpkin who 
sees terrible sins lurking everywhere, Shawn lives in mortal fear of 
Father Reilly, whose name he repeats with almost hysterical frequency. 
Just when he is about to be confronted by the mysterious Christy, and 
he should be “protecting” Pegeen, he panics and calls to the Saints 
Joseph, Patrick, Brigid, and James to save him. Pegeen’s father tries 
to prevent Shawn’s hasty exit, but he escapes screaming, “Leave me 
go, Michael James, leave me go, you old Pagan, leave me go, or I'll 
get the curse of the priests on you, and of the scarlet-coated bishops 
of the courts of Rome.” Oisin would have given him a well-deserved 
skelp on the head for his trouble, which, incidentally, is just what 
Pegeen does at the end of the play. 

Besides this lampoon of Catholic virtue, what probably set off the 
rioting against Synge was revealed in Mr. Bourgeois’s main objections 
to this play—“a specimen of blasphemous neo-Paganism in view of the 
continual use of expressions referring to God and the Church, and the 
profane travesty on the sacrament of marriage.”*! The attacks, then, 
did not arise exclusively, as was commonly believed, from Christy’s re- 
marks about preferring Pegeen to “a drift of chosen females, standing 
in their shifts itself,” which uncovered the Victorian prudery of the 
Irish. Everything contributed to the explosion, but a real danger point 
might well have been the liberty Christy took with the Lord’s name, 
as when, thinking about all the kisses he will squeeze on Pegeen’s 
puckered lips, he feels “a kind of pity for the Lord God is all ages 
sitting lonesome in his golden chair.” And this is precisely the kind of 
innocently comic compassion which Oisin felt for God. The parallel 
is maintained as Christy, in his rapture over Pegeen, continues to feel 
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sorry for the Lord and His holy men, those lonely celibates: “If the 
mitred bishops seen you that time, they'd be the like of the holy 
prophets, I’m thinking, do be straining the bars of Paradise to lay eyes 
on the Lady Helen of Troy, and she abroad, pacing back and forward, 
with a nosegay in her golden shawl.” 

At the end of the play, when Christy, a truly liberated Playboy at 
last, leaves “to go romancing through a romping lifetime from this hour 
to the dawning of the judgment day,” Shawn tells Pegeen this is a 
miraculous victory for the Church, Father Reilly, and the sacrament 
of marriage. In her rage and grief at having lacked the courage to 
follow Christy, as Nora had followed the Tramp, Pegeen blasts the 
impervious Shawn with a wallop on the ear, and then breaks into “wild 
lamentations” for her loss of “the only Playboy of the Western World.” 
Christy Mahon, like that Playboy of the Celtic World, Oisin, had gone 
off on his own pagan terms, and his victory was a defeat for Shawn 
Keogh’s Ireland, as well as for poor Pegeen Mike. 

In The Well of the Saints the blind old couple, Martin and Mary 
Doul, are defeated by the harshness of the realistic world when the 
Saint restores their sight and thus destroys the idealized world they 
had previously experienced through their senses. One can’t help think- 
ing that God and His Saint, as well as the taunting Molly Byrne and 
Timmy the Smith, are a part of this cruel trick played on the un- 
fortunate Douls. “The Lord protect us from the saints of God!” is 
Mary’s comic-ironic way of summing up the situation in a double- 
barreled jest and lament. But the Douls gain a partial victory by re- 
jecting the miracle that restored their sight and choosing to be blind 
again. When the Saint tells them about the wonders they will be able 
to see if they have their sight restored permanently, “the summer and 
the fine spring, and the places where the holy men of Ireland have 
built up churches to the Lord,” Martin replies, in a typical Ossianic 
comparison, by describing wonders greater than holy places: 


Ah, it’s ourselves had finer sights than the like of them, I'm telling 
you, when we were sitting a while back hearing the birds and bees 
humming in every weed of the ditch, or when we'd be smelling the 
sweet, beautiful smell does be rising in the warm nights, when 
you do hear the swift flying things racing in the air, till we'd be 
looking up in our own minds into a grand sky, and seeing lakes, 
and big rivers, and fine hills for taking the plough. 


Finally, when the Saint appears again with his bells and his can of 
holy water to complete the miracle, Martin shocks everyone by ir- 
reverently striking the can from the cleric’s hand and stating defiantly: 
“Go on now, holy father, for if you’re a fine Saint itself, it’s more sense 
is in a blind man, and more power maybe than you're thinking at all. 
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Let you walk now with your worn feet, and your welted knees, and 
your fasting, holy ways a thin pitiful arm.” With this liberating blow 
the comparison of two irreconcilable ways of life reaches a turning 
point, and the blind but strong Douls are free again to go wandering 
into the warmer south. 

There remains one more Synge play (apart from the two tragedies, 
“Riders to the Sea” which combines an unusual antithesis of Catholic 
ritual and pagan stoicism, and the posthumous Deirdre of the Sorrows 
which deals entirely with the Celtic world), and that is The Tinker's 
Wedding, a work that has been mistakenly considered so frankly pagan 
and anti-clerical, even by Yeats and Lady Gregory, that it has never 
been performed at the Abbey Theatre. It is unfortunate that this 
provocative tinker play has been kept on ice, since it is one of Synge’s 
liveliest works, an exuberant and randy farce-comedy. Synge was. 
strongly attracted to the itinerant tinkers, whose primitive and outlaw 
habits made them hardy, shrewd, independent, and completely unin- 
hibited in their earthy pleasures. These are the qualities which com- 
bine to make his characters in this play even wilder if somewhat less 
endearing than his previous tramps. 

The action concerns the unsuccessful attempt of a tinker couple 
who have been living together to become lawfully married by a priest. 
The man, Michael Byrne, is reluctant to go along with the plan, for 
priests, like the police, represent authority and restraint to him. But 
his woman, Sarah Casey, insists upon an official marriage because she 
doesn’t want to become a “wicked heathen” like Mary Byrne, Michael's 
unashamedly pagan mother. It is the bawdy, fun-loving Mary who 
dominates the play. Her favorite pleasures are drinking, smoking, 
stealing, telling stories, and “singing you songs unto the dawn of day.” 
She is mistress of the improvised revels. 

When the priest arrives, the tipsy Mary, pitying the sober celibate, 
entertains him with her merry gab, a “wicked” song, and an offer to 
share her drink with him. Sarah quickly explains Mary’s irreverent 
hospitality to the wary priest: “She’s no shame the time she’s a drop 
taken; and if it was the Holy Father from Rome was in it, she'd give 
him a little sup out of her mug, and say the same as she’d say to your- 
self.” With this explanation of Mary’s warm heart, the priest takes the 
drink and relaxes, and he is so taken in by Mary’s half-genuine, half- 
ironic compassion—so typically Ossianic in tone—that he begins to 
feel sorry for himself. He unburdens his heart to her, the pagan Mary, 
telling her about the hard life he has saying Mass with a dry mouth 
and running east and west over his parish to hear the sins of his people. 
And this moves Mary to yet another display of her double-edged com- 
passion: “It’s destroyed you must be hearing the sins of the rural 
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people on a fine spring.” She absolves and damns him in the same 
breath. 

This topsy-turvy scene soon shifts to another level of mutual mockery 
as the drinks wear off and they both show their true, or untrue colors. 
The mercenary priest refuses to marry Sarah and Michael unless he re- 
ceives some money and a gallon can. The dissolute Mary steals the can 
and trades it for more liquor. In the farcical highjinks that follow the 
priest threatens to go to the police, the three tinkers knock him in a 
ditch, gag and tie him in a sack. Both sides are lampooned in this 
brawl between minor-league pagans and a minor-league Christian, 
though the tinkers, while they are finally cursed by the priest, escape 
to drink and sing and love and fight another day. 

In the Preface to this play, Synge stated that he didn’t think “these 
country people, who have so much humour themselves, will mind being 
laughed at without malice.” Apparently he was wrong about this, since 
the Abbey has been afraid to produce the play. Nevertheless, although 
the priest receives some rough treatment, so do the tinkers, and Synge 
was right about the fact that he had laughed in both directions without 
malice. Usually the malice has been used against rather than by 
Synge. 

Could it have been out of malice, for example, or fear, that in 1959, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Synge, the Abbey not only made 
no recognition of this special occasion but did not perform any of the 
Synge plays throughout the year? One might have thought that such 
a strange silence, such an apparent refusal to honor the memory of one 
of Ireland’s first dramatists would have touched off some kind of pro- 
test or lament. But nothing happened. 

Perhaps there was appropriate irony in the situation, for during the 
year of the “mysterious” ban on Synge plays, no O’Casey plays were 
performed at the Abbey. In the latter case, however, O’Casey had 
actually banned his plays himself, during the previous year, and that 
ban, which applies only to Ireland, has remained in effect to this day. 
He took this action as a protest against the Archbishop of Dublin, 
whose “unofficial” ban eliminated The Drums of Father Ned and a 
dramatization of Joyce’s Ulysses from the 1958 Dublin International 
Theatre Festival. 

O’Casey’s long-standing quarrel with Ireland’s Roman Catholic 
hierarchy was not a direct issue in his early plays, like Juno and the 
Paycock (1925) and The Plough and the Stars (1926), although, like 
Synge, he had been attacked by clerical critics from the very beginning 
of his career. His “paycocks” and parasites were close cousins to 
Synge’s “playboys” and tramps, and a similar kinship exists between 
their respective women characters, like Nora Burke and Pegeen Mike 
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and Mary Byrne, Juno Boyle and Nora Clitheroe and Bessie Burgess. 

In plays like The Silver Tassie (1928) and Within the Gates (1933), 
O’Casey had begun to dramatize the conflict between the Christian 
mortification of the flesh and the pagan “joy of life,” but in these works 
it was used along with the dominating themes of war and the depres- 
sion. In Purple Dust (1940), however, while it largely satirizes the 
British, the Ossianic theme is introduced in a direct way. Besides 
laughing at the invading antiquarians, Stoke and Poges, the crafty Irish 
peasants, led by O’Killigain and Philib O’Dempsey (the 2nd Work- 
man), also tangle with Canon Creehewel, the parish priest who fears 
and tries to place a ban on “the lower inclinations of the people”—the 
pastoral revels of dancing, singing, and loving. 

O’Dempsey, who talks and looks like “a wandherin’ King” of Celtic 
Ireland, knows all the old legends, out of which he seems to have 
stepped, and the lives of the pagan heroes are vivid to him, especially 
the natural glories of Finn Mac Cool: 


That was in the days o’ Finn Mac Cool, before his hair was 
scarred with a hint o’ grey; the mighty Finn, I’m sayin’, who stood 
as still as a stone in th’ heart of a hill to hear the cry of a curlew 
over th’ cliffs o’ Erris, the song of the blackbird, the cry o’ the 
hounds hotfoot afther a boundin’ deer, the steady wail o’ the 
waves tumblin’ in on a lonely shore; the mighty Finn who'd sur- 
rendher an emperor’s pomp for a place with the bards, and the 
gold o’ ~ King o’ Greece for a night asleep be the sthream of 
Assaroe 


And when Poges remarks that, alas, the great Finn is gone now, 
O’Dempsey answers sharply and mysteriously: “He’s here for ever! 
His halloo can be heard on the hills outside; his spear can be seen with 
its point in the stars.” In the fantastic and prophetic imagination of 
O’Casey’s peasant, Finn and all the Ossianic heroes, together with some 
more modern heroes like Wolfe Tone and Parnell, are still alive up 
in the hills, waiting for the day when they will redeem Ireland from 
external and internal oppressors. 

Later, when the symbolic flood comes to bring down a judgment 
on the Englishmen for their follies and the Canon for his prohibitions, 
O’Dempsey and O’Killigain go off to join the heroes in the enchanted 
hills, taking the two young women with them. In his call to Avril, 
OKilligain sounds very like Synge’s Tramp urging Nora to follow him 
into a life of primitive joys: 


Come where the rain is heavy, where the frost frets, and where the 
sun is warm. Avril, pulse of me heart, listen to me, an’ let longin’ 
flood into your heart for the call of life. The young thorn-three 
withered away now, can awaken again, an’ spread its fragrance 
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around us. Spit out what’s here, an’ come where love is fierce an’ 
fond an’ fruitfal. Come, lass, where there's things to say an’ things 
to do an’ love at the endings! 

Another aspect of that life in the enchanted hills, where certainly 
the spirit if not the actual person of Finn remains alive, was revealed 
in O’Casey’s next play, Red Roses For Me (1942). In the dream-vision 
of the third act, the spirit of Oisin now contributes to the miraculous 
transformation of Dublin. Again it should be pointed out that this is 
not the only theme in the play, which deals with the 1913 General 
Strike in Dublin; nevertheless, that prophetic transformation scene, 
O’Casey’s great hymn of joy, is the pinnacle of the play, and signifi- 
cantly it unites, in a golden dream, the forces of Oisin and God in a 
harmony of paganism and Christianity. 

After a series of fiery and satiric brawls, between the strikers and the 
police, between a Fenian patriot and a Darwinian skeptic, between 
Catholic and Protestant neighbors, and a hot debate on whether 
Patrick was a Catholic or a Protestant Saint, the drab people of the 
tenements gather with the hero, Ayamonn Breydon, on the banks of the 
Liffey. One of the young Catholic women, Finnoola, dressed as they 
all are in shabby black clothing, begins to dream of the richly colored 
garments of “Finn Mac Cool of th’ golden hair, Goll Mac Morna of th’ 
big blows, Caoilte of th’ flyin’ feet, an’ Oscar of th’ invincible spear.” 
Later she laments that “Songs of Osheen and Sword of Oscar could do 
nothing to tire this city of its shame.” But at that point, as twilight is 
settling over the city of “poverty, penance, and pain,” a streak of sun- 
light mysteriously breaks through the darkening sky and illumines the 
head of Ayamonn, making his face look like a mythic visage out of the 
Celtic past. During the “miracle” that follows, the brilliant light spreads 
over the whole city, bathing everything and everyone in rays of 
scarlet and gold, changing the black dresses of the women to rich 
shades of green. 

The now ecstatic Finnoola describes one of the women, and she 
might well be talking about the new Dublin: “She’s glowin’ like a song 
sung be Osheen himself, with the golden melody of his own harp 
helpin’!” Ayamonn, shouting triumphantly, “Our city’s in th’ grip 0 
God!,” then leads the people in an Ossianic ballad of praise, followed 
by a spontaneous dance along the river banks as they offer their thanks 
to God and the Celtic heroes. 

But this prophetic fantasy is short-lived, and presently darkness re- 
turns to the city. The people are now bewildered, and one of the 
women complains, “For God’s sake give over dwellin’ on oul’ songs 
sung by Osheen” when Finnoola tries to explain what happened: 
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Dhreamin’ I musta been when I heard strange words in a city 

nearly smothered be stars, with God guidin’ us along th’ banks of 

a purple river, all of us clad in fresh garments, fit to make Osheen 

mad to sing a song of the revelry dancin’ in an’ out of God’s own 

vision. 

No longer in a rage, Oisin the bard, in the wild imagination of this 
girl, had been swept along by the call of the people celebrating God’s 
vision, and their transformation had made him “mad” to offer his song 
to the hymn of joy. That phrase of Finnoola’s—“make Osheen mad to 
sing a song of the revelry’—is a striking analogue for the phrase in 
Finnegans Wake, where Joyce wishes to “make the Rageous Ossean, 
kneel and quaff a lyre!”*? In both instances the bardic hero is exhorted 
to fill, even drown, the world with song. One is even tempted to con- 
sider the possibility that Joyce, who played all the verbal stops, might 
also have created some anagrams in his “Ossean,” not only for “Osheen” 
and Earwicker’s son “Shaun,” but for his “Rageous” and lyrical fellow 
countryman, “Sean O’.” 

In Cock-a-Doodle Dandy (1949) an ossianic symbol of song and 
joy, but in the guise of a merry and miraculous chanticleer, is also 
compelled to join the revels. But in this play God’s representatives, 
led by the Patrician Father Domineer, not only refuse to become a 
part of the revels but ban all dancing and singing in the village of 
Nyadnanave, which means Nest of Saints in Gaelic, and also carries 
the Joycean pun, Nest of Knaves. The play presents a mock-heroic 
battle between the forces of free-hearted paganism and austere Irish 
Catholicism, and as in the Ossianic dialogue, no reconciliation is pos- 
sible. 

Since the rancorous Father Domineer and his crew of comic villains, 
the old religious quack Shinaar and the village idiot One-Eyed Larry, 
equate paganism with Satanism, the “Demon” Cock and his young 
allies must be driven out of the land. Before they go into exile, how- 
ever, the mischievous Cock, with the help of Robin Adair and the 
young women, spreads hilarious havoc through the village. For ex- 
ample, Michael Marthraun, who sides with Father Domineer in the 
fight against the inherently sinful women—“Oh, man,” he warns, “your 
religion should tell you th’ biggest fight th’ holy saints ever had was 
with the temptation from good-lookin’ women”—illustrates the effect 
that his own daughter, great friend of the Cock, has on holy objects: 
“... once I seen the statue of St. Crankarius standin’ on his head to 
circumvent th’ lurin’ quality of her presence; an’ another time, I seen 
th’ image of our own St. Patrick makin’ a skelp at her with his crozier; 
fallin’ flat on his face, stunned when he missed!” Oisin, having had 





22. James Joyce, Finnegans Wake (New York, 1939), p. 139. 
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a deep affection for beautiful women, as well as a strong urge to knock 
Patrick on the head, would have enjoyed a hearty laugh at the two 
up-ended Saints. Patrick was certainly a “St. Crankarius” to the bard. 
O’Casey’s lampoon of Nyadnanavery strikes so close to home that this 
play, like The Tinker’s Wedding, will probably never be performed at 
the Abbey, even if he should lift his ban. 

In his next two plays, The Bishop's Bonfire (1955) and The Drums 
of Father Ned (1958), O’Casey was in a somewhat more conciliatory 
mood. He now created some young clerics who become the spokesmen 
for an Irish Catholicism which attempts to liberate itself from repres- 
sive pietism. In the first work, while the people of Ballyoonagh pre- 
pare a bonfire celebration for the return of their native son, Bishop 
Bill Mullarkey (he never appears on stage and the play might have 
been called “Waiting For Mullarkey”), one of the stiff-necked Canon’s 
flock regrets that the festivities have interfered with proper “mortifica- 
tion and prayer.” To which Father Boheroe, the young curate, replies: 
“Too much formal prayer, Rankin, sometimes makes a soul conceited; 
and merriment may be a way of worship.” Perhaps that final phrase 
effectively sums up the theme of all these plays. 

For Father Boheroe, all of life is sacred, the singing and dancing as 
well as the praying, and he has two voluble allies in Prodical and the 
Codger. Prodical, a “flutherian” workman who has an obstinate fond- 
ness for liquor and freedom, leaves no doubt about the kind of life he 
wants: “Prodical Carranaun demands a wider world, Father Boheroe; 
a world where a man can roar his real opinions out.” 

Codger Sleehaun, an eighty-four-year-old itinerant handy man and 
wandering minstrel (he might be described as a composite figure of 
the Synge Tramp, the old bard Oisin, and the octogenarian O’Casey 
himself), fights the joy-killers with his nimble motherwit, and with his 
pastoral ballads about the “singing birds” and the “golden days.” When 
the Canon attacks the Codger and his merry songs, Father Boheroe 
comes to his defense with these significant remarks: “I wish I could 
put into my prayers the spirit he puts into his songs. I’m afraid, Mon- 
signor, God listens more eagerly to the songs of the Codger than He 
does to our best prayers.” But in spite of their best efforts, the Codger, 
Prodical, and even Father Boheroe, are forced to leave the village at 
the end of the play. 

In his most recent full-length play, however, The Drums of Father 
Ned, “A Mickrocosm of Ireland,” O’Casey is in his ripest good humor, 
and now he offers an alternative to exile in the symbolic title figure, 
Father Ned. The exuberant young priest is always off-stage beating his 
prophetic drums, preparing for the celebration of the village Tostal, the 
traditional Spring festival. (The aging O’Casey, like the old Oisin, 
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seems to have a special fondness for festive celebrations.) Besides his 
symbolic drums, which awaken the people to the promise of a new 
life, Father Ned also uses emblems of the Celtic heroes for his pageant, 
especially a shield with the image of Angus the Young, the Celtic God 
of Love, his harp and his four bright singing birds. Although Oisin is 
not mentioned, he is certainly a kindred spirit to Angus, and to Father 
Ned. 

While the clergy and the politicians have joined forces against the 
“pagan” Tostaleers, no amount of tricks or threats can stop Father 
Ned, who has caught the imagination of the people. When the mayor, 
who believes that “Father Ned is a menace to th’ town an’ th’ whole 
countryside,” objects to all the singing and dancing because “Our 
Blessed Lord never joined in a dance, never halted His work to sing 
a song,” Nora McGilligan gives her version of what God might have 
done. She is the heroine of the play, one of Father Ned’s cohorts, and 
she says: 


If He didn’t dance Himself, He must have watched the people at 
it, and, maybe, clapped His hands when they did it well. He must 
have often listened to the people singin’, and been caught up with 
the rhythm of the gentle harp and psaltery, and His feet may have 
tapped the ground along with the gayer sthrokes of the tabor and 
the sound of the cymbals tinkling. 

Oisin would have had no quarrel with such a God. He might even 
have joined the parade of merry Christians dancing to the drums of 
Father Ned. 

Patrick is Ireland's patron-saint, but Oisin is the patron-hero of her 
two finest modern dramatists, Synge and O’Casey. 


Davip KRAUSE 


NOTE 


I am preparing an authorized edition of the Collected Letters of 
Sean O’Casey, and I would like to hear from anyone who has received 
letters from Mr. O’Casey. 

Prof. David Krause 
English Department 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 











SYNGE AND THE CELTIC REVIVAL 


THE EARLY History of the Irish National Theatre Society—familiar to 
us as the Abbey Theatre—is full of anomalies. Although it was part 
of a nationalist movement, it was actually repudiated by most Irish 
nationalists. Although it was, and still is, the nearest thing in the 
English-speaking world to what might be called a people’s theater, it 
was privately owned by an English woman, antipathetic to Irish na- 
tionalism, and its directors seemed intent upon demonstrating only 
contempt for the people. Although it glorified the Irish peasant, most 
Irish people believed that its intention was to ridicule him. Although it 
was a manifestation of Celtic revivalism, its dramatists wrote in Eng- 
lish, and during its first forty years of existence only four plays out of 
the hundreds performed on its stage were in Irish. The directors of the 
theater never wavered in their attitudes toward political nationalism or 
toward their audiences. But they were aware of the inconsistency of 
a literature in English extolling what was exclusively Irish and pro- 
duced in an atmosphere in which everyone seemed to be demonstrat- 
ing his patriotism by learning the rudiments of the native language. 

The sudden interest in the peasant amazed nobody in Ireland more 
than the peasant himself. Why the linguists and folklorists came to 
share his meal of potatoes and milk he came to understand—and to 
exploit. But I suspect that he could never fathom why people wanted 
to write plays about him. Professor Daniel Binchy of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies in Dublin tells about the Kerryman who read the 
Playboy and commented, “Sure it was only full of the kind of rough 
talk you'd hear in any public house in the town of Dingle.” 

Synge’s language, which has been mimicked by many people in- 
cluding Joyce’s Buck Mulligan, has been analyzed by the Celticist A. 
G. Van Hamel, who claimed that it was typical of the English still 
spoken in the west of Ireland and that its odd constructions were ex- 
plained by the fact that when Gaelic began to give way to English in 
the seventeenth century the people began speaking English by trans- 
lating Gaelic idioms literally into their new language. Synge’s language, 
he concluded, was “a very realistic and vigorous Western Anglo-Irish.” 

It has also been suggested that the literal translation from Irish to 
English was done, in part at least, by Synge himself. This is an attrac- 
tive possibility, which receives support from the fact that Synge did 
not develop the style which became his hallmark until he went to live 
among the Irish-speaking people of Inishmaan in the Aran Islands. 
Synge once described his book The Aran Islands as “my first serious 
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piece of work. It was written before any of the plays. In writing out 
the talks of the people and their stories in this book—and in a certain 
number of articles on Wicklow peasants—I learned to write the 
peasant dialect and dialogue which I use in my plays.” 

I suspect that a study of the pages of Beloideas, the journal of the 
Irish Folklore Institute, which publishes literal transcriptions of stories 
from English-speaking Irish countrymen, might answer the question 
of whether Synge’s language was a fair sample of western Anglo-Irish 
or a synthetic one of his own creation. Meanwhile one can see why 
the English critic V. S. Pritchett has described Synge as a dolphin 
sporting in the riotous ocean of an English language which has the 
air of a foreign tongue for him. 

The extent to which the writers of the Irish Literary Revival actually 
drew from Gaelic sources is still an unanswered question. Since most 
of them had little or no Irish it has been too often assumed perhaps 
that their indebtedness was more apparent than real. Synge’s note- 
books and diaries, which I have studied, indicate that for him at least 
the discovery of the native tradition was crucial, that his knowledge 
of it was substantial, and that his initial acquaintance with it may have 
begun in his native land but received its real stimulus when he was in 
France and had been attracted to the Celtic revival in Brittany. 

Unlike George Moore, who was born in County Mayo and remem- 
bered seeing monoglot Irish countrymen coming to Moore Hall to pay 
their rent, Synge was born in Dublin and did not hear Irish spoken 
until he took a college course in Irish. In his day the teaching of Irish 
at Trinity College, Dublin, was prompted by a motive considerably dif- 
ferent from that which was shortly to inspire the study of Irish else- 
where in Ireland. Being closely connected with the Divinity School, 
Irish was simply the medium through which the Irish Church Missions 
hoped to convert the Roman Catholics of the west to the Protestant 
faith. The professor of Irish was no ordinary member of the faculty 
but a country rector who spent half the academic year at the university 
and the other half in his parish in Skibbereen, County Cork. The only 
text Synge read in his class was the gospel of Saint John, and he ac- 
quired his copy of it from The Irish Society, which distributed free 
copies of the Scriptures in Irish in order “to instruct the native Irish 
who still use their vernacular language, with a view to spread among 
them Scriptural instruction.” Motivated by such an objective the course 
cannot have attracted many students; but there must have been some 
competition, for Synge took first place on the prize examination and 
received £4, a more lucrative prize than he got for taking first in 
Hebrew, a much less useful tool for converting the Catholic peasant. 

Remembering his college course ten years later, Synge wrote, “In 
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those days if an odd undergraduate wished to learn a little of the Irish 
language he went to the amiable old clergyman who made him read a 
crabbed version of the New Testament and seemed to know nothing, 
or at least care nothing, about the old literature of Ireland, or the folk- 
tales and folk poetry of Munster and Connacht.” This would appear 
to be a harsh judgment on the Reverend James Goodman, Professor 
of Irish in Trinity from 1884 to his death in 1896. Professor Good- 
man’s interest in the native speaker may have been directed more to 
saving his soul than to studying his literature, but he can hardly have 
cared nothing about the native tradition. He had been surrounded by 
it on the Dingle peninsula in Kerry, the heart of the Gaeltacht, where 
he was born and brought up. He was a member of the governing body 
of the Ossianic Society, owner of Irish manuscripts, one of which 
O'Grady edited for the Society, and is remembered today by students 
of Irish folk music for having collected and recorded almost two thou- 
sand traditional Irish melodies, some of which he played on a set of 
pipes in his rooms at Trinity for the enjoyment of his colleagues though 
not, apparently, his students. 

It is possible that Synge owed more to his college course in Irish than 
he was later willing to admit. Professor Goodman must have succeeded, 
by default at least, in awakening in his student a curiosity about the 
literature, for on his own—outside of class—Synge worked his way 
through Irish texts of The Children of Lir and Diarmuid and Grania 
and listed them in his diary as among the books in Irish he had read 
during that year. If his sudden interest in Irish was not at least partially 
due to Goodman’s course, it is difficult to see where else the stimulus 
could have come from. Trinity College paid no attention to Irish 
studies outside of Goodman’s course for prospective missioners to the 
west of Ireland. 

Synge’s distinguished family, who once owned half of the County 
Wicklow and were now, like other Anglo-Irish families, left with little 
more than their pride of class, was an even less likely source of in- 
spiration. His mother approved of his studying Irish because it was 
an activity of religious proselytizing, but she disapproved of his interest 
in the popular traditions and folklore of Ireland which she considered 
Popish superstition. Almost contemporaneously with his becoming in- 
terested in Irish, Synge told his mother that he no longer believed in 
God and that he could not attend church again. In an unpublished 
autobiography he later wrote of this period of his life, “Soon after I 
relinquished the Kingdom of God I began to take a real interest in the 
Kingdom of Ireland. My patriotism went round from a vigorous and 
unreasoning loyalty to a temperate nationalism, and everything Irish 
became sacred.” 
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The most unusual thing about his discovery of the Kingdom of Ire- 
land is that it was apparently made in the teeth of his mother’s disap- 
proval, under what he at least considered the dubious auspices of the 
Divinity School of Trinity College and without the political stimulus 
which was motivating the young people of Ireland who moved in 
different social circles.. There was no John O'Leary to give him the 
indoctrination Yeats received. Synge was a solitary boy whose educa- 
tion had been largely by private tutor in his own home. He made no 
friendships either in college or at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, 
which he attended during his college years. And yet Dublin in the 
early 1890’s was the scene of much enthusiasm for the study of the 
native literature. For example, on June 9, 1892, while Synge was 
plugging for his examinations in Hebrew and Irish, the first meeting 
of the Irish National Literary Society was held in the Rotunda. Two 
months later, at the inaugural meeting of the Society, speeches were 
made by John O’Leary, Count Plunkett, Maude Gonne, and W. B. 
Yeats and a paper entitled “Irish Literature, its Origin, Environment 
and Influence” was read by George Sigerson. But on that day Synge 
was in Wicklow where his mother under police protection had hired a 
boycotted house for the summer. 

Being so effectively isolated from the enthusiasms engendered by 
Irish cultural and political nationalism, Synge’s interest in Irish studies 
naturally soon waned. Six months after his graduation from college in 
1892 he sailed for Germany to study music, and five days after he left, 
the Gaelic League was founded in Dublin. The only fears Mrs. Synge 
had now were that her son would become a professional musician. 
But music soon turned out to be a dead end, and for the next ten years 
Synge spent most of his time in Paris. If Ireland had not beckoned 
again to him in Paris he might well have persevered in his attempts to 
become a French journalist. One is tempted to see a parallel with the 
author of Waiting For Godot, a contemporary product of Anglo-Ireland 
and Trinity College, now busily translating his books into the English 
language he abandoned in the middle of his career. 

The famous meeting with Yeats in the Hotel Corneille on December 
21, 1896, changed the course of Synge’s life fortunately. It was more 
than a year before Synge acted on Yeats’ advice to go to the Aran 
Islands and “express a life that has never found expression.” But 
meanwhile, through his activities in the Irish League, which Yeats 
and Maude Gonne had just founded, Synge was introduced to the 
Kingdom of Ireland, although he later resigned from the League be- 
cause, as he wrote Maude Gonne, it was revolutionary and semi- 
military. 

Through Maude Gonne he came to know the great Celtic scholar 
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Jubainville, though he was never Jubainville’s assistant as she later 
wrote in her autobiography. In 1898, when Synge took his first course 
with Jubainville in comparative Celtic mythology, he could hardly 
have remembered enough Irish from his college course to qualify for 
such a position. Four years later when he took Old Irish with Jubain- 
ville, he had spent four seasons in the Gaeltacht, had also studied 
Breton, and may well have provided in class the pronunciation of an 
occasional word in Modern Irish. Synge paid tribute to Jubainville in 
two articles—“La Vieille Litterature Irlandaise,” which appeared in 
L’Europeen in 1902, and his review of Best’s translation of Jubainville’s 
The Irish Mythological Cycle in The Speaker in 1904. 

Synge’s interest in the Celtic revival in Brittany dates to the same 
period as his meeting with Yeats and his activities in the Irish League, 
and may have been initiated by his reading Pierre Loti and Ernest 
Renan. Loti’s stories about Breton fishermen made a lasting impres- 
sion on him, and Renan’s concern that the people of his native province 
and the Celtic peoples everywhere were in danger of losing their 
identity placed the problem of Celtic revivalism squarely before him. 
He began to read such books as Les Grandes Legendes de France et 
Bretagne and Populace de la Basse Bretagne. In April of 1897 he heard 
a lecture on Brittany by the Breton folklorist and writer Anatole Le 
Braz and was so excited about it that he spoke to Le Braz after the 
lecture. He then began to read Le Braz’s books—Au Pays des Pardons, 
Vieilles Histoires du Pays Breton and La Legende de la Mort—and a 
year and a half later in his article “Anatole Le Braz. A Breton Writer,” 
which appeared in a Dublin newspaper, he commented on Le Braz’s 
anguish over the waning of his native language and customs and con- 
trasted it with his own optimism about the survival of the Gaelic past 
in his own country. He also wrote glowingly of Le Braz’s work again 
in 1900 in an essay entitled “A Celtic Theatre,” which was an account 
of a movement in Brittany to revive traditional drama. 

On February 15, 1899, Yeats wrote Lady Gregory from Paris, “I 
have seen Synge. He is really a most excellent man. He lives in a little 
room which he has furnished himself. He is his own servant. He works 
very hard and is learning Breton. He will be a most useful scholar.” 
Synge was indeed studying Breton. He had just returned from his 
first season in Aran and was anticipating a trip to Brittany in April. He 
had become friendly with a medical man from Brittany, named 
Picquenard, whose enthusiasm for the language revival of his native 
province, as far as I can judge, was characterized by an amiable 
fanaticism which Synge found exciting. Picquenard later celebrated 
Synge’s visit to Brittany with a poem in Breton published in a Breton 
newspaper and dedicated to Synge—“Un fils de l'Irelande.” One of 
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Picquenard’s letters to Synge, inviting him to Quimper, shows how 
active the Celtic revival was in Brittany. “You will see our great bards 
—Valeé, Le Tusbec, Yaffrenous etc. and you will see what progress the 
idea of Breton nationalism has made.” 

Synge’s visit to Quimper lasted only two weeks. The only account 
he left of it is embodied in an unfinished autobiographical piece in 
which the hero writes from Brittany, “I live simply and naturally as 
the peasants do. . . . Yesterday I was out fishing with some of the fish- 
ermen, and as I walked home to the village, sunburnt, hungry and 
healthy, with my old coat on my arm, I could not find any connection 
between my present self and the self of last winter’s diary .. . I am 
hearing many ghost stories. I have my fiddle here and I make the 
peasants dance in the evenings. My skin shivers while I play to see 
that in spite of the agony of the world there are still men and women 
joyous enough to leap and skip with exaltation.” 

Synge’s discovery of the Aran Islands as the result of Yeats’ sugges- 
tion must have happened just as Yeats described it. He was mistaken 
about the date of his meeting Synge, and later corrected it, but he was 
insistent upon the fact that he had been responsible for Synge’s going. 
Yeats had been on Aran himself just a few months before he met Synge 
when he went with Arthur Symons to get material for his novel The 
Speckled Bird. The opening scene was to be laid on the islands, and 
Yeats wrote John O’Leary, “The book is to be among other things my 
first study of the Irish Fairy Kingdom and the mystical faith of that 
time, before I return to more earthly things.” Yeats neither finished 
the novel nor returned to Aran. When I saw the islands for the first 
time through the mist and fog of a wintry day, looking like those island 
apparitions described in medieval Irish voyage literature, I had more 
sympathy for Yeats’ efforts to invoke fairies in so desolate a spot than 
I had expected I would. Although Synge was more interested in the 
people than the leprechauns, he too noted how the landscape of Aran 
could produce psychic manifestations, particularly after a week of 
sweeping fogs. 

Synge was not actually the first member of his family to walk the 
limestone wastes of Aran. In 1851 his uncle, the Reverend Alexander 
Synge, was the first Protestant missionary to the islands, and the ac- 
counts of his life there, which survive in letters to his brother, are a 
striking contrast to his nephew's book. “Here I am Lord of all I survey 
—surrounded with dirt and ignorance. . . . It is a very wretched island, 
the soil very scanty, almost all barren rock. We have a little church. 
Twenty to twenty-five make our congregation, most of the families of 
the coastguards. .. . I am a regular prisoner. I get on with them so 
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far very well, but how it will be when we begin to attack their bad 
ways, religion etc. I don’t know.” 

I suspect that more English was spoken on Inishmore in Synge’s day 
than is spoken there today, mostly because Aran is no longer under 
British rule and because the islanders, being native speakers, are the 
favorite children of an Irish government committed to the preservation 
of the Gaeltacht. In 1898, for example, instruction in the schools was 
in English. Today it is in Irish. On the two smaller islands, at least, 
the children speak no English, and the only adults who do were 
schooled before the days of compulsory Irish. Synge noted the fact that 
little Irish was spoken on Inishmore and soon left it for Inishmaan, the 
middle island. 

Synge was not the first student of the language to come to Aran. 
Old Martin Coneely, who was his tutor on the main island, had taught 
Irish to the philologists Finck and Pedersen, had given stories to 
Jeremiah Curtin, and had known the antiquarians Petrie, Stokes, and 
Sir William Wilde. The notebooks Synge kept on Aran contain long 
lists of idiomatic expressions in Irish which he was learning and appear 
to have been written down as he first heard them. He soon learned 
that though most of the storytellers were bilingual, they were much 
more effective in Irish than in English, and he wrote in his diary, “I 
have given up my attempts to collect the tales till I am more perfect 
in Irish as the English versions they give me are very poor and in- 
complete.” 

It would be impossible to estimate the fluency he ultimately de- 
veloped in the language. The evidence in his notebooks is that he ac- 
quired whatever mastery of the language was necessary for his purpose 
—to talk to the people about their lives and to understand the story- 
tellers. Apart from the language, his reading in Irish literature seems 
to have been extensive, probably more extensive than any of his con- 
temporaries excepting professional Celticists. 

Although Synge went to Aran primarily to learn to speak Irish, it 
turned out to be only a means to an end. For he came back from that 
first visit with the stories he dramatized as “ In the Shadow of the Glen” 
and The Playboy of the Western World. But he also had discovered 
the living tradition, in the persons of the storytellers he had listened 
to. The stories they told, he noted, transported the listener who could 
understand them back to the Gaelic past, the world of ancient saga 
and romance. “There exist yet in lonely places,” he wrote, “the un- 
lettered literature which was the real source of all the art of words.” 
Yeats had exhorted his contemporaries to “keep the continuity of the 
nation’s life” by writing “histories and romances of the great Gaelic 
men of the past, from the son of Nessa to Owen Roe, until there has 
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been made a golden bridge between the old and the new.” But Synge 
knew that reading translations of Middle Irish Texts was only one 
road to the Gaelic past. Perhaps a more direct way was to listen to the 
country people upon whose lips the tales of the Fiana were still alive 
and whose Irish was pure despite it barbarisms. It was Synge’s work 
therefore, more than any of his contemporaries’, which came closer to 
achieving that assimilation of the Gaelic past which the Irish Renais- 
sance represented. 


Davin H. GREENE 








A PLAYER’S REFLECTIONS 
ON PLAYBOY 


I WRITE PRIMARILY AS AN ACTOR, which must at once set up a suspicion 
that what I say will be considerably coloured with ego and possible 
bias. So be it: I write out of my experience of playing Synge, and in 
particular the role of Christopher Mahon, which I have played over a 
period of just on twenty years—from 1936 to 1955—ranging from 
Dublin, through the Irish provinces, to London and Paris. It is the one 
of all his characters through which, to my mind, almost to the point of 
identification a player may reach closest to the essential Synge, the 
playwright in search of himself. 

When first I joined the Abbey Theatre, at its old Marlborough Street 
house, in 1932, the Synge repertoire was staling into a collection of 
museum pieces. No longer did The Playboy of the Western World 
conjure up a popular reaction of any kind. (I can recollect only a senti- 
mental salute of applause for the love-scene—at the height of the 
tourist season.) Its audiences sat, thin and depressingly inert, present, 
as it were, behind a stifled yawn, some from a dutiful habit of play- 
going, some out of academic or literary interest, others from sentiment 
or curiosity—a wordless contradiction of the wordy tales of riots and 
ructions in the Abbey’s early years. 

Within the Theatre itself, however, amongst both directors and 
players Playboy still could arouse enthusiasm, occasionally even tem- 
pers, but referring mainly to the manner in which the play should be 
presented and acted, rather as if they were holding up the mirror to 
some far glory that was past. Introduced as ’prentice-player to the 
Synge drama I was at once made aware it required a “traditional” 
style of acting, with a strong insistence from the “traditionalists” on 
special rhythms and emphases in speech-delivery. It is true to say that 
already there existed in the Abbey, though a comparatively young 
theatre in the history of drama, a sense of tradition, but there was a 
tendency with some to hug it to death, forgetful of the fact that tradi- 
tion, in order to remain vital, must draw upon the present as well as 
from the past. I approached my initiation with all due reverence. 

Having myself, as a child-actor, emerged from the school of melo- 
drama associated with Boucicault and the despised “stage-Irishman’— 
which, from Lady Gregory’s pronunciamento, the Abbey was pledged 
to replace with indigenous theatre—I recognised the true theatrical 
quality of Synge. At the same time, instinctively I felt the necessity of 
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relating the work to reality—as I knew it— and what I then understood 
as “reality” was drawn from my observation of Irish speech and char- 
acter through a touring childhood. So, though I was ignorant of the 
fact that the dramatist had, as he tells us, composed his dialogue in 
phrases culled directly from the mouths of the people, without being 
fully conscious of what I was doing I set out to play in a “style” com- 
pounded of the purely theatrical with a form of naturalism perilously 
near to being simply representational, two apparently conflicting ele- 
ments which nevertheless are present and compatible in the work of 
Synge. Needless to say, there was no great novelty in this, as I was 
to discover in my subsequent association abroad with many of the first 
generation Abbey players, of whose work in exile, even through an over- 
lay of commercial theatre, I have had privileged glimpses; I would see 
that already had been achieved that fine balance of naturalism with 
the theatrical which was the ideal of Irish acting but which had fallen 
away, on the one hand into the near vaudevillian method demanded of 
the Irish actor by foreign commercial managements, and, on the other, 
into the false convention contrived by some of the later resident dis- 
ciples of the Abbey tradition, or the pseudo-naturalism, later still, of 
younger reactionaries. 

With the early disappearance from the Irish stage of Frank and W. 
G. Fay, who might be termed the Theatre’s actor-founders, and—be- 
cause of aims and views conflicting with those of its literary founders 
—with the general exodus from Ireland of such as Kerrigan and 
Digges, who left for America, and Sinclair, O’Rorke, Maire O’Neill and 
Sarah Allgood, who went to Britain, the unity of the company was 
temporarily broken and the acting tradition, so early flowering, was 
interrupted. Notwithstanding the arrival of individually great actors, 
like Barry Fitzgerald and F. J. McCormack, the succeeding company, 
though eventually an effective team, as a unit of personalities was less 
colourful. I should add that, while throughout its short history a num- 
ber of highly competent and versatile players has remained with the 
Theatre, the general quality of the company has, however, from time 
to time taken on a different tone and emphasis. 

My period with the Abbey Theatre, from 1932 to 1945, lay some- 
where midways between the second group and the arrival of what I 
might describe as the Theatre’s Gaelic-speaking era under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Ernest Blythe. From then on, many of the players were 
recruited from rural Ireland, instead of, as had occurred heretofore, 
from Dublin; and for a time this latest period bore the bruise of crude 
behaviourism on the stage. Happily, there are signs now of some 
artistic rejuvenescence. 

To return to my early experience: while allowances were made by 
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the “traditionalists” for my tentative and more exploratory renderings 
of Synge in some of the smaller roles—Bartley in “Riders to the Sea,” 
Owen in Deirdre of the Sorrows, even the Tramp in “In the Shadow of 
the Glen’—when it came for me to play the major roles, of Christy in 
The Playboy of the Western World and Martin Doul in The Well of 
the Saints, murmurings were heard. On the opening night of a revival 
of the former play, with special settings and costume designs by the 
artist, Sean Keating, the late F. R. Higgins, poet and, at the time, 
managing-director of the Theatre, came to my dressing-room in a state 
of indignation: 

“No Mayo man ever spoke like that!” he said. 

“Why would he speak like a Mayo man?” I asked, in some bewilder- 
ment. “Isn't he from Kerry? Doesn’t he say . . . ‘I’m thinking Satan 
hasn’t many have killed their da in Kerry and in Mayo too.’?” 

Contrarily, the objection was concerned not so much with authen- 
ticity of dialect or the character’s whereabouts as with the fact that in 
speaking the speech “trippingly on the tongue” I had broken with a 
convention, one which, to my way of thinking, had set a manner of 
delivery altogether remote from human communication; much as that 
which, in style of speech, stance, and movement, down to the slightest 
inflection, the smallest gesture—until revitalized by the modern ap- 
proach—had mummified the Shakespearean theatre. My heresy hunted 
out, I pleaded, defending a rather open position, that never had I heard 
human being speak so, as this convention demanded, and I disclaimed 
it as alien to both author and audience. To my relief, the performance 
was generally accepted as a revival in the literal sense and thence- 
forward I saw myself as a protagonist of Synge, with a responsibility 
to communicate his language to the audience as living speech. 

At this point, let me allude to the fact that the literary group headed 
by W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory which controlled, directed, and, in- 
deed, inspired the Abbey Theatre, was of Anglo-Irish Protestant stock. 
Self-elected cultural leaders, they were properly regarded as such; yet, 
however idealistically motivated, as interpreters of the native genius 
they were not in true allignment with it. Synge, of similar stock but 
apart—the Irishman refound in France, Europeanized—penetrated 
more deeply into the character of the Gael; and, had he lived longer, 
with that sensitive ear he might have heard underneath the vivid 
phrases he recorded so assiduously and wove into multi-coloured 
theatre-designs, the full heart-beat of his people; in revealing more 
completely and universally its spiritual depths he might indeed have 
reached the full extent of his own rapidly maturing genius. 

From this source, of the Anglo-Irish Literary Renaissance, stemmed 
the many pronouncements, manifestos, and theories setting forth the 
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conditions of presenting Irish life and character on the stage; and for 
certain plays—it seems under special poetic licence—artificial rhythms, 
sounded too far from life to be wholly artistic, were conducted along 
on a depressingly incantatory note to substitute for the spontaneous 
poetry of normal native speech. At best, there was an over-emphasis— 
counteracted to a certain extent by the character-actors—a stress on the 
value of the spoken word at some expense to the universal dramatic 
situation. Another convention too much dwelt upon, particularly in 
retrospect, was that which, where there was speech, insisted on little 
or no movement from any quarter of the stage, or, at most, that 
dialogue follow on movement, movement on dialogue, a process which 
in itself could fracture the harmony of theatre. One could see the in- 
tention as being good and opposed to distraction, but it too could call 
up a fetish effecting in the actor a removal from life, and a woodenness 
and fear of reaction preventing awareness of the poetry of movement 
essential to complete theatre. The seed of life was stifled in an over- 
growth of convention planted by the poetic ego for its own protection, 
and bored audiences looked for sustenance to the spurious manna of 
behaviourist comedy, with which soon the Irish stage, as with stages 
elsewhere, was to be deluged. 

From my first playing of Christopher Mahon, which, erring on the 
side of naturalism, I related to myself, I became aware, as the play 
draws further away from the area of comedy towards its very much 
less comedic denouement, of some inadequacy, which for many years 
I attributed to the performance. Only latterly have I formed the 
opinion, however much it may smack of actor’s vanity, that the inade- 
quacy is in the play itself. This becomes evident as, with recurring 
anti-climax, it moves to its ending. Anti-climax is in the air when 
Christy, having chased Old Mahon with the loy, returns to the kitchen, 
alone, to be joined in a moment by Widow Quin who, with the girls, 
vainly tries to effect his escape. Again he is alone. (In the production 
with my company both in Dublin and Paris I had Christy flee the 
stage, leaving it bare for the entry of the men.) Later comes the re- 
entry of Old Mahon, “coming to be killed a third time . . .”; at the last 
there is Playboy’s speech after which, by the author's direction, “he 
goes out,” no more—a speech which, however rendered, only tolls a 
bell for the dead. 

Christy, moving through a world of make-believe in which his listeners 
indulge with relish, reaches towards reality and self-discovery; as they 
accept, so he accepts his story, only here and there touching it with the 
shadow of positive mendacity; he assumes its central character as an 
actor identifying himself with the part he plays; but, unfortunately, at 
the play’s ending reality disappears in a balloon-burst of disillusion- 
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ment and the person of Christopher Mahon suddenly resolves itself 
into a dew. It is here that, as an actor, I find the part less than satis- 
fying; here, where the playwright in search of himself is confronted 
with a void which is made the play’s resolution. It is liberation, but a 
false one, of the artist in flight from reality; whom again we are in- 
vited to pursue into the mists in “In the Shadow of the Glen” and The 
Well of the Saints. This may be acceptable as a poetic reality within 
the experience of the playwright but it falls short of universality. Synge, 
dying so young, had not absorbed fully into his work the nature of the 
Irish people—only so much as could accommodate his quickening 
genius; perhaps it was for this reason he did not reach full maturity as 
a universal dramatist. Nevertheless, in his craftsmanship, in his sense of 
theatre, in his imagination and observation, in his desire and striving 
for identification with reality Synge is the greatest of the Irish drama- 
tists. 

Says the Philosopher in The Crock of Gold, “The end lies concealed 
in the beginning. . . .” About two years ago, at the suggestion of one 
of Synge’s relatives, I requested Mrs. E. M. Stephens, his nephew's 
widow, to let me read an early unpublished play written by Synge 
when he was very young indeed. I was permitted to do so but not to 
take the manuscript away; I might read it but only within the precincts 
of the house. The play, which had no title, tells in two acts the story 
of the young Irish intellectual cast up on his native shore by the current 
nouvelle vague from France, and through this character, faintly fore- 
shadowing “In the Shadow of the Glen,” reveals Synge as knight- 
errant bent on liberating a nun from the toils of conventual life. Al- 
though written in an excessively literary style, with long quotations in 
French from the intellectuals he admired, it is revealing of the sensitive 
mind, the poetic imagination, above all the sense of dramatic atmos- 
phere he infused into his later plays; it further suggests—but through 
the menial characters only—the style of speech which was to burgeon 
out in the flaming language of Playboy. 

Synge, in all his plays, offers an artistic challenge to the actor. Here 
I must admit that I found myself constricted in the later Abbey form 
of presentation, and it was not until 1954, when I brought The Playboy 
of the Western World away from its old habitat and into a larger 
Dublin theatre, and once more out of the too naturalistic style I had 
helped to foster, into a wider acting orbit nearer to extravaganza, that 
as a player I came to enjoy the full flavour of this, Synge’s best-known 
work. My almost piratical adventure with my company met acclaim 
both at home and abroad, which was not diminished in a subsequent 
tour of the Irish provinces, into towns where the play had not been 
seen in the half-century of its existence. Rather it received a fresh 
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stimulus through these new audiences, lively, intelligent, appreciative 
and critical, and, I might add, less provincial—in the snobbish sense— 
than the frequently pseudo-sophisticated metropolitan audience. 
Perhaps my greatest satisfaction with the play was during the first 
International Theatre Festival in Paris when, with my company, I 
presented it at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre. It was accounted one of 
the two major contributions to the Festival, the other being Brecht’s 
production of Mutter Courage. Here I dare to suggest that Playboy in 
Paris found its true home and audience. After all, did not the author 
once live but a few paces from the Odeon? 
Cyrm Cusack 


Note 


At the annual spring meeting of the Midwest Modern Language 
Association to be held at the University of Nebraska in 1962, there 
will be a Conference in Modern Drama. Anyone interested in reading 
a paper (15-20 minutes ) at this conference should send his manuscript 
to Walter J. Meserve, Associate Editor, Modern Drama, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 











SYNGE’S LAST PLAY: “AND A STORY 
WILL BE TOLD FOR EVER” 


YEATS, FOR THE MOST PART, was unsentimental about his contemporaries. 
But of Synge’s achievement, and of Synge as a person, he had only 
good things to say; he probably learned more from Synge than from 
any man save Ezra Pound. In part, of course, Synge’s indifference to 
the demands of convention-loving playgoers and critics endeared him 
to Yeats. “He did not speak to men and women, asking judgment, as 
lesser writers do,” wrote Yeats in Dramatis Personae; “but knowing 
himself part of judgment he was silent.” 

Synge went his lonely way. Of his innate shyness, a life-long char- 
acteristic, we know a great deal. John Masefield was one of many 
persons struck by Synge’s willingness to answer questions, a trait which 
stood out all the more because Synge hated to put himself forward. 
“When someone spoke to him,” Masefield wrote about an evening in 
Bloomsbury in 1903, “he answered with the grave Irish courtesy. He 
offered nothing of his own.” It is likely, as Masefield suggests, that 
Synge could talk brightly and charmingly to women. Still, “his place 
was outside the circle, gravely watching, gravely summing up, with a 
brilliant malice, the fools and wise ones inside.”? 

Daniel Corkery suggests, too, that Synge’s solitude, like that of 
Goethe’s, fostered his genius.* But the passion for independence led to 
an unwillingness, perhaps an inability, to take kindly to the well- 
meant advice of others. For example, Masefield recalls that, at their 
last meeting, Synge narrated a wild, picturesque study of a murder in 
Connaught, which had served as inspiration for one of his ballads. 
When Masefield suggested that the ballad needed an explanatory 
stanza near the beginning, Synge replied, “Yes, but I can’t take your 
advice, because then it would not be quite my own.”® 

Hence, Synge’s last play, Deirdre of the Sorrows, has been discussed 
in some unreliable criticism because Synge was so reluctant to indicate 
the true direction he was pursuing, to state explicitly (as Yeats and 
Moore were always doing) what he wanted to accomplish. The play, 
for one thing, never attained its final form. Synge died before he could 
synthesize the more than a dozen manuscript versions that he had been 
working on. (Molly Allgood, Yeats, and Lady Gregory had to patch 
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together an acting version.) For another, the original production lacked 
enthusiasm, and was either indifferent to or ignorant of the mounting 
excitement of the final moments of the script. This heaviness of pro- 
duction depressed the audience, which concentrated its adverse criti- 
cism on non-essentials: 


Last night the audience was small—under ten pounds—and less 
alive than the first night. No one spoke of the great passages. 
Someone thought the quarrel in the last act too harsh. Others 
picked out those rough peasant words that give salt to his speech, 
as “of course adding nothing to the dialogue, and very ugly.” 
Others objected to the little things in the costuming of the play 
which were intended to echo these words, to vary the heroic 
convention with something homely or of the fields.® 
George Moore, one of those who believed that the language of 

peasants was inappropriate to kings and queens, wrote that Synge 
used to speak of Deirdre as his “last disappointment.” A satisfactory 
script need not have remained an insoluble problem, but time ran out 
in the hospital room where Synge died of Hodgkin’s disease, and the 
achievement, after all, is no mean one. A few more months, and 
Deirdre might have become more than Synge’s most interesting play, 
it might well have turned into his greatest achievement. A little more 
time, and Synge might have made the Old Woman, Lavarcham’s 
servant, a more highly individualized figure, or a more portentous 
one, instead of the convenient bystander; he would certainly have 
clarified the motivations behind the actions of Fergus, who turns on 
Conchubor with ferocity in the final moments of Act III (Fergus’s 
line, “It’s I, surely, will stand against a thief and traitor,” comes after 
practically no preparation). Owen, Conchubor’s attendant and spy, 
remains an enigma, and Synge’s intentions are unclear. In Act II he 
rages at Deirdre because she has said she will go where Naisi chooses. 


It’s Naisi, Naisi, is it? Then I tell you, you'll have great sport 
one day seeing Naisi getting a harshness in his two sheep’s eyes, 
and he looking on yourself. Would you credit it, my father used 
to be in the broom and heather kissing Lavarcham, with a little 
bird chirping out above their heads, and now she'd scare a raven 
from a carcass on a hill. 


He is, we understand, an enemy of Naisi because Naisi had killed his 
father (when, and under what circumstances, remaining vague); but 
Synge apparently never made up his mind whether Owen’s love for 
Deirdre should become explicit, and Owen’s final gestures—surprising 
Naisi from behind but not attempting to kill him, crying of “plots and 
tricks” that Conchubor will play, and scattering gold pieces over 
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Fergus—are puzzling, melodramatic, and badly integrated within a 
fairly taut structure. Nor, in Act III, is it plausible for Conchubor to 
exult at Lavarcham’s news that Owen is dead; Owen had been acting 
as his messenger, and Conchubor did not know at the time that Owen 
had almost betrayed him. For that matter, the exact reason for Owen’s 
committing suicide is uncertain. 

But these are minor matters if only because Lavarcham, Fergus, and 
Owen are minor characters who cannot change the fate of the pro- 
tagonists, a fate which, long before the action of the play begins, has 
been preordained. Evidence of how severely Synge edited his source 
may be found by comparing the play with the pertinent passages in 
Lady Gregory's Cuchulain of Muirthemne (London, 1902). Some of 
Synge’s cryptic allusions become instantly clear when one does so. 
Still, within the context of a supposedly self-sufficient play they re- 
main cryptic, perhaps more so than if Synge had invented the legend. 
The point, however, is not that the great story of the sons of Usnach 
attracted Synge, and that he competed with his contemporaries Yeats, 
AE, and Stephens in the construction of a version that would be viable 
on the modern stage. That point has often enough been made. Rather, 
Synge, a “solitary” who (as Moore rightly points out) anticipated death 
and feared that he possessed no social gifts,® had determined to make 
this his first full-length, and his finest, essay at tragedy. To its com- 
position he brought all his fierce, vital power. The subject of Deirdre 
of the Sorrows was a matter of deliberate choice. Synge’s maturest 
wisdom went into the reading and preparation necessary for its writ- 
ing. The newly published biography of Synge by David H. Greene 
and Edward M. Stephens is helpful on this point. Lady Gregory's 
scholarship, we should remember, was respectable; she had based her 
translation upon other versions, including The Book of Leinster of the 
twelfth century. In 1901 Synge translated, for his own edification, a 
version of Andrew MacCurtin’s Fate of the Children of Uisneach 
(Dublin, 1898), which had been written in modern Irish; he com- 
mented on MacCurtin’s book several times, in reviews published in 
various periodicals.1° He intended to do for Deirdre what he had al- 
ready done for Petrarch, Villon, Leopardi, and Walter Von der 
Vogelweide: to translate the love story of a queen, of another kingdom 
and time, into living dialect. To Edward Stephens, in 1907, he rejected 
the notion that he might be accused of copying George Russell and 
Yeats. “Oh, no—there isn’t any danger of that. People are entitled to 





8. Most recently reprinted in 1000 Years of Irish Prose: The Literary Revival, edited by 
—— Mercier —- H. Greene (New York, 1953), pp. 44-72. 
. Moore, p. . 
10. David H. Greene and Edward M. Stephens, J. M. Synge, 1871-1909 (New York, 
1959), pp. 218-219. 
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use those old stories in any way they wish. My treatment of the story 
of Deirdre wouldn't be like either of theirs!”™ 

He worked hard at it, but discovered that the play would not come 
right. Two acts had to be combined into one, and the reduction of four 
acts to three created new problems. He found that, after the seventh 
draft, he was losing sleep: “it wants a good deal of strengthening— 
of ‘making personal’ still, before it will satisfy me.”!* The third act was 
especially troublesome, but he continued to tinker with the first half of 
the first act, and despair engulfed him when he thought of the second 
act. On August 24, 1908, depressed and ill, he wrote to Molly Allgood, 
“I've decided to cut off the second act—you remember Jesus Christ 
says if the second act offend thee pluck it out... .” On August 29, 
he wrote to Lady Gregory: “I think Ill have to cut it down to two 
longish acts. The middle act in Scotland is impossible.”1* He was too 
ill to work effectively on it at Glendalough House, even when alone 
with Molly, and though he was almost satisfied with the second act 
by late November, and continued to cut various lines of the whole play 
during December, he became too weak to touch the manuscript after 
he entered the hospital in February. Yeats reports that, early on the 
morning of March 24, 1909, Synge said to the nurse, “It is no use 
fighting death any longer,” and he turned over and died.'* 

The evidence suggests that Synge hastened his end by the intensity 
with which he worked at Deirdre. Why? Did he have some idée fixe 
that he believed, at all costs, deserved to find expression? Greene and 
Stephens stress the disparity between the age of Synge and that of 
Molly, and Synge’s fear that fourteen years’ difference made him pre- 
maturely old: 


In his last play of Deirdre, the young girl betrothed to an old 
man and in love with a young one, he was writing from the depths 
of his own consciousness as he had never written before. The 
sense of tragedy which motivates every line in that play, unre- 
lieved by any humour, is not due to the thought of his own im- 
pending death as much as to forebodings about his marriage.’® 


The play, however, is more complex than such an analysis suggests. 
Conchubor, to cite only one bit of conflicting evidence, is not merely 
old, but too treacherous and mean to be readily equated with Synge. 
Una Ellis-Fermor likewise oversimplifies when she identifies Nature 
as a poetic protagonist: 
In this last play the nature experience of his life-time seems to 
meet and join hands with that undying tradition of Irish thought 
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and poetry. It is no ornament. It is woven deep. And in the 

moments of intensest passion it seems more essential than the 

passion itself.1¢ 
Unfortunately, the quotations which illustrate the kinship between 
Synge’s nature poetry and the ancient poetry of his own race are torn 
from their dramatic context, where they function best. A much sounder 
case can be made for the economy of the imagery: a deliberately 
restrained use of metaphor focuses attention on the human relation- 
ships.17 

As a final example of the too-easy dismissal of Synge’s accomplish- 
ment, we may cite Herbert Howarth’s remark that Synge was re- 
buking beauty, which “sharpened his sense of difference and loneli- 
ness.”!® Deirdre’s beauty did not seem excessive to Naisi, who lived 
with her for seven ideal years, and who loved her even at the final 
bitter moment of his death. 

The play will impress most readers as something other than a com- 
ment on Synge’s impending marriage, a study of the natural landscape 
of Ireland, or a criticism of beautiful women. It is, indeed, an extraor- 
dinary study of the way in which some human beings can give their 
lives for the sake of a happiness that they recognize as transitory. It 
is a play marked—as no other in Synge’s canon is—by a recognition of 
the cruel, inexorable quality of passing time. Every character speaks 
out of foreknowledge: Lavarcham when she refers to Deirdre’s birth as 
one that will bring destruction on the world; Conchubor when he re- 
fers to his premonition of “great troubles in the end”; Deirdre, who 
sighs that she “will be the ruin of the Sons of Usna, and have a little 
grave by herself, and a story will be told for ever”; Naisi, who in his 
distress despairs of the briefness of time before him (“And we've a 
short space only to be triumphant and brave” ); and the brothers Ainnle 
and Ardan, who rightly mistrust Conchubor’s motives in asking them 
to return. The tone of the play is unified, grim. Men and women, 
aware of how the threads will ravel, are yet unable to do anything but 
live out their roles. 

If this were all, however, Deirdre would represent the Irishman’s 
old effort, more successful in this case than in some others, to play the 
Greek. Synge’s contribution may be found in three special elements: 
stoicism, asceticism, and ecstasy. These, as Synge once told Yeats, 





16. Una Ellis-Fermor, The Irish Dramatic Movement (London, 1954), p. 171. 

17. Such a case is made in the aay remarks to the reprint of Deirdre of the Sorrows 
in The Genius of the Irish Theater, edited by Sylvan Barnet, Morton Berman, and William 
Burto (New York, 1960), pp. 151-154. 

18. Herbert Howarth, The Irish Writers (New York, 1959), p. 218. Howarth condemns 
the Play as a “literary” work, the only one of <q te career. He repeats as true the apocryphal 
story that Molly play-acted Deirdre’s part for Synge in his hospital room. Comparing the 
script unfavorably to that of Playboy, he argues that Deirdre’s committing suicide is an 
“obei to senti tality,” b Deirdre, in the saga version, had survived Naisi for a 
year before choosing “‘a gruesome death.” These are odd judgments. 
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should be united. “Two of them have often come together, but the 
three never.”?® 

Stoicism is usually defined as the ability to accept unflinchingly the 
worst that life has to offer. In Synge’s sense, it also means that the 
dramatist must depict, without condemnation, the limitations of his 
fellow human beings; he must not wince at the worst that he has to 
tell. But Deirdre of the Sorrows is uniquely compassionate among 
Synge’s works. In Synge’s other plays there is a remarkable mocking, 
even sarcastic attitude; it flaws the mood of The Well of the Saints and 
The Tinker’s Wedding. It was obvious enough to offend Synge’s 
public. Sometimes in bad taste, sometimes personal, it never seemed 
truly necessary. Now, however, Synge had learned how to forgive the 
failings of his characters. Knowing what they will do, and how they 
will hurt each other, the characters within the play possess a striking 
dignity. They cannot be blamed for wanting what is not rightfully 
theirs: neither Deirdre for seeking her joy in a world where “the dawn 
and evening are a little while, the winter and the summer pass quickly,” 
nor Conchubor for wanting a gay, lively queen to keep an aging High 
King from unspeakable loneliness. 

Deirdre cannot love an older man: “A girl born the way I’m born is 
more likely to wish for a mate who'd be her likeness. . .. A man with 
his hair like the raven, maybe, and his skin like the snow and his lips 
like blood spilt on it.” It is a frenzy that rages within her, not to grow 
old. For its sake she ends seven years of happiness with Naisi. Those 
years were perfect. But Owen’s prophecy that “queens get old” (Act 
II) chills her because she sees herself becoming a “poor thing.” Before 
she presses Naisi’s knife into her heart, she exults that because of her 
“there will be weasels and wild cats crying on a lonely wall where there 
were queens and armies and red gold, the way there will be a story 
told of a ruined city and a raving king and a woman will be young for 
ever.” She dies young in order to remain young in men’s memories. 

Conchubor, too, has the opportunity to make his case at length. He 
brings to the woman he wants (and will never have) rings and jewels 
from Emain Macha. He promises her white hounds and grey horses, 
the finest in Ulster and Britain and Gaul. He has prepared for her “a 
place is safe and splendid.” Granted that his motive is selfish: “How 
would I be happy seeing age coming on me each year, when the dry 
leaves are blowing back and forward at the gate of Emain?” Surely he 
might have given his love to another on learning that Deirdre could not 
return his infatuation with even a mild liking. Surely he might have 
been honorable about his offer to forgive Naisi for having spirited 
away his bride-to-be. But men and women do not always behave as 
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they should, and Conchubor’s treachery is repaid with such savage 
fullness that even Lavarcham—who has taken Deirdre’s part from the 
beginning—pities the fallen King: “I have a little hut where you can 
rest, Conchubor; there is a great dew falling.” To which Conchubor 
can only answer, “with the voice of an old man,” “Take me with you. 
I'm hard set to see the way before me.” 

Against Naisi it is equally difficult to speak. His seeing Deirdre, 
“the child who has all gifts, and the beauty that has no equal,” is joy 
enough; but to know that Deirdre would risk “blood and broken 
bodies, and the filth of the grave” for the sake of his love would over- 
whelm a stronger man. Naisi worries lest someday he grow weary of 
Deirdre and hurt her. It is more for her than himself that he succumbs 
to Fergus’s blandishments. “You're right, maybe,” he tells his sweet- 
heart when she begs to return to Emain Macha. “It should be a poor 
thing to see great lovers and they sleepy and old.” Naisi, who wants 
only to do what is best for Deirdre, delays fatally when he hears the 
cries of Ainnle and Ardan in the woods. The quarrel which sends him 
out to death with a hard word from her lips in his ear, far from being 
too harsh, as the first audiences believed, serves as the final brilliant 
stroke of characterization. The quarrel had to be harsh. Nothing less 
would have torn Naisi from Deirdre’s arms, denying her plea, “Do not 
leave me, Naisi. Do not leave me broken and alone.” 

Asceticism is best understood in its Irish context. The artist in Ire- 
land, who has relatively few materials available to him, must treasure 
his resources. Synge’s theme, after all, is the juncture of love and death, 
an old theme indeed for lyric poetry and for balladry, but a new one 
for his dramas. The paucity of themes meant, simply, that Synge had 
to feel intensely whatever he chose to write about. The quality of this 
feeling may best be measured in such speeches as Deirdre’s proud cry 
(in Act I), “I will not live to be shut up in Emain, and wouldn't we 
do well paying, Naisi, with silence and a near death”; Lavarcham’s 
emotional criticism of Deirdre’s unwillingness to age, “There’s little 
hurt getting old, saving when you're looking back, the way I’m looking 
this day, and seeing the young you have a love for breaking up their 
hearts with folly”; and Conchubor’s dismay on learning that Deirdre can 
never love him, “There’s one sorrow has no end surely—that’s being 
old and lonesome.” Everywhere in Deirdre of the Sorrows we find the 
joyousness of energy, the lifting-up by passion of human spirits, what 
Yeats (quoting Ben Jonson) liked to refer to as the sense of being 
rammed with life. It redeems even that tired medieval notion that 
democracy exists finally, and only, in the grave; it makes Synge’s third 
act what Yeats justly called “as noble and profound drama as any man 
has written.”*° Deirdre’s outbrust in Act III is tremendously moving: 
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Draw a little back with the squabbling of fools when I’m broken 
up with misery. . . . I see the trees naked and bare, and the moon 
shining. Little moon, little moon of Alban, it’s lonesome you'll 
be this night, and to-morrow night, and long nights after, and you 
pacing the woods beyond Glen Laoi, looking every place for 
oo and Naisi, the two lovers who slept so sweetly with each 
other. 


Ecstasy, for Synge, came at the moment when meaning separated 
from the emotion, usually toward the end of the work of literature. 
Because he never lost his feeling for clay and worms, he was prepared 
to write great poetry when the mood came upon him; and Act III con- 
tains some of his finest work. “Even if we grant that exalted poetry 
can be kept successful by itself,” he wrote in the Preface to his Poems 
and Translations, “the strong things of life are needed in poetry also, 
to show that what is exalted and tender is not made by feeble blood. 
It may almost be said that before verse can be human again it must 
learn to be brutal.”* For this reason Synge’s trope for shock is not 
necessarily anti-romantic. Brute fact underlies his vision, and Deirdre 
of the Sorrows, of necessity, had to be a “springdayish, Cuchulainoid” 
play about people who, speaking in the coarse and oversimplified 


dialect of the Irish west country, could rise to heights of splendor. 
It is an extraordinary performance by a dying man. For all its 


faults, it succeeds in being compassionate, in charging the text with 
life, and in moving outward from the emotion of Lavarcham’s final 
speech—“Deirdre is dead, and Naisi is dead; and if the oaks and stars 
could die for sorrow, it’s a dark sky and a hard and naked earth we'd 
have this night in Emain’—to a final meaning, uniting stoicism, 
asceticism, and ecstasy. 

Moreover, it challenges any sense of pity that comes too easily. It 
is tough at the same time that it evokes tears. “We pity the living and 
not such dead as he,” Yeats wrote. “He has gone upward out of his 
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ailing body into the heroical fountains. We are parched by time.” 


HAROLD OREL 
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THE MAKING OF THE PLAYBOY 


Yeats saw or The Playboy of the Western World that the inability 
of the original audiences to understand it represented the only serious 
failure of the Abbey Theatre movement.’ The most recent significant 
appearance of The Playboy took place off-Broadway in 1958, and its 
reviewers, though generally kind, revealed, like those of the past, some 
confusion as to the essential import of the play. Indeed, The Playboy 
seems a work destined to be forever misinterpreted. At the start of its 
career in 1907 it caused riots because of its alleged immorality; since 
then it has produced mainly perplexity. Seeing a realistic production of 
The Playboy, one is made acutely conscious of the problem which 
Synge himself raised during the first tumultuous week of the original 
Dublin performance, when he insisted he’d written “an extravaganza” 
—only to add later that the source of the play lay in his understanding 
of Irish psyche and Irish speech as they actually existed, thus claim- 
ing for the work an ultimate realism.” 

The dilemma of whether The Playboy is essentially realistic or 
fantastic is the one on which producers and critics have foundered ever 
since. Viewed as realistic drama, the play immediately begins to seem 
implausible. That a man should become to strangers a hero by virtue 
of a tale of patricide, and become in the end genuinely masterful for 
no readily apparent reason—the psychology of the real world is little 
help in interpreting these events. On the other hand, if one considers 
the play as fantasy, it begins to seem strangely random and undeniably 
hampered by its realistic elements. The Playboy has usually been ad- 
mired for its quaintness, its poetry, or its comic force, and, though a 
popular anthology piece and reasonably often revived, has been uni- 
versally underrated as a coherent work of art.’ I do not plan a full 
reading of it here, but wish to trace a source of the play’s power which 
has never been insisted upon by critics or producers. 

One aspect of The Playboy that seems disturbing is the curious tone 
with which it treats the theme of patricide. To be sure, the second time 
Christy strikes his father the spectators on stage feel that he should 
be hanged for his deed. But they are in no way horrified by it: they 





1923), Ww. a, tom. “On Taking The Playboy to London,” Plays and Controversies (London, 
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believe Christy to be potentially dangerous to them and they fear 
legal involvement in his crime; self-preservation motivates them. Nor, 
for that matter, does the revived father appear to think that there 
is anything extraordinary about a son who has twice tried to kill 
him. He resents the attempts in a personal way—as well he might— 
but he does not find them unnatural. The emotional weight of The 
Playboy of the Western World is on patricide as a noble deed, not as 
an abhorrent one. 

Oedipus kills his father, and the crime brings a plague on his city. 
Orestes kills his mother and is pursued by furies. Patricide and matri- 
cide were for sophisticated Greeks the most dreadful of sins; Freud 
has brought modern readers to consciousness of the roots of the horror 
which the Greeks felt, and which twentieth-century audiences of 
Greek tragedy continue to feel. Yet Synge somehow manages to treat 
so dreadful a theme with apparent lightness. For parallels to this sort 
of treatment, one must go to the folk tale. The pages of Grimm are 
full of violence: giants who eat their victims, blood and bones; en- 
chanters who turn the unwary to stone; kings who demand the im- 
possible and cut off the heads of those who fail to achieve it. Irish 
folk tales, of course, deal with the same sort of material; their heroes 
wade through blood to prove themselves. To be sure, this violence has 
a somewhat factitious quality: one is always aware that those who are 
turned to stone will become flesh and blood again at the end; that the 
frog, once its head is cut off, will turn into a prince; that however 
many anonymous warriors are slaughtered along the way, the true 
hero will accomplish the impossible and not be slaughtered himself. 

In The Playboy, too, extreme violence is in a sense unreal. Both 
“murders” take place off stage. Moreover, neither of them really takes 
place at all: twice the father, in effect, rises from the dead, as people 
rise from the dead in fairy tales. Yet the symbolic violence, as in a 
fairy tale, shapes and defines the story: without his attempts to murder 
his father, one cannot imagine Christy becoming a man. One finds 
the same sort of pattern in many folk tales. In “The Battle of the 
Birds,” an Irish fairy tale for which parallels exist “throughout the 
Indo-European world,”* the king’s son has to undergo a series of tests 
before he can win Auburn Mary as a bride. Last of all, he must obtain 
five eggs from the top of a 500-foot tree. To get the eggs, Mary tells 
him, he must kill her, strip the flesh from her bones, take the bones 
apart, and use them as steps for climbing the tree. The prince is re- 
luctant, but the girl insists; after the task is completed, she is re- 
juvenated from scattered bones and becomes his wife.° The murder 
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of the girl, then, is totally unreal, yet it is absolutely essential for the 
hero’s winning of her. 

The necessity for violence in the process of testing and maturing 
is, of course, frequently emphasized in folk tales: it is for precisely 
this reason that some modern censors have doubted the suitability of 
such tales for children’s reading. The hero must cut off, on three 
successive days, the three heads of the “Laidly Beast”*; or he must 
fight first a giant with one head, then a giant with two heads, then a 
giant with three heads.’ We feel that such obstacles are important 
mainly as tests, hindrances of increasing complexity and difficulty 
which must be overcome on the road to maturity. Ritual bloodshed is 
both necessary and significant: blood must be shed before the child 
becomes a man, before the non-entity becomes a hero.® And the 
strange attitude toward father-murder in The Playboy is explainable 
in exactly the same way. The frivolity with which the first murder is 
treated is justifiable on the ground that it never in actuality takes 
place: it is more obviously unreal than a fantasy of murdered giants. 
But more importantly, the attitude of the playwright toward the 
murder is justifiable because the murder itself is justifiable—and more 
than justifiable: even necessary. It is a ritual murder, a step in the 
process toward maturity. 

Certainly there is no question that Christy grows before our very 
eyes in The Playboy. The frightened boy who comes on stage in the 
first act, looking nervously about him, asking if the police are likely to 
come, miserably gnawing a turnip before the fire, is quite different 
from the Christy who departs in the last act. He leaves the stage with 
these words: “Ten thousand blessings upon all that’s here, for you've 
turned me a likely gaffer in the end of all, the way I'll go romancing 
through a romping lifetime from this hour to the dawning of the judg- 
ment day.” He recognizes the change in himself, and blesses the tavern 
company for having brought it about. But the responsibility is his, not 
theirs, and the transformation has been accomplished through the 
successive murders of his father. 

Characteristically in the folk tale, actions, tests, come in groups of 
three. The prince in “The Battle of the Birds” undergoes three tests; 
Conn-Eda, whose story is retold by Yeats, has to procure three magic 
objects;® the young gardener in “The Greek Princess and the Young 
Gardener” has to obtain not only the golden bird he first set out for, 
but also the King of Morocco’s bay filly and the daughter of the King 
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of Greece.!° In this play, too, there are three tests, three ritual mur- 
ders, not merely two, and the development of Christy’s character takes 
place through them. The Christy with whom the play begins is de- 
scribed by his father, in the boy’s absence, as “a dirty, stuttering lout.” 
Christy is, old Mahon continues, “a liar on walls, a talker of folly, a 
man you'd see stretched the half of the day in the brown ferns with 
his belly to the sun.” He is lazy, frightened of girls, “a poor fellow 
would get drunk on the smell of a pint,” with a “queer rotten stomach.” 
He is the laughingstock of all women; the girls stop their weeding 
when he comes down the road and call him “the looney of Mahon’s.” 

There is something familiar about this characterization: we have here 
the foolish son of so many fairy tales, the male equivalent of Cinderella. 
Sons, in folk tales, also usually appear in threes. Two of them are re- 
puted to be clever and brave, but they fail when they undertake the 
crucial quest. The youngest son is scorned by all, thought unworthy 
even to attempt the quest, considered foolish and stupid and cowardly, 
the one least likely to succeed. “A poor woman had three sons. The 
eldest and second eldest were cunning clever fellows, but they called 
the youngest Jack the Fool, because they thought he was no better than 
a simpleton.”!! Given a fairy story that starts this way, one can easily 
predict its ending: Jack the Foo! will ultimately triumph, achieving 
what his elders have been unable to accomplish. And the same predic- 
tion can be made about Christy. 

We are told that he has brothers and sisters, and that they have not 
been able to free themselves from their father, even after escaping from 
home and leaving Christy alone with old Mahon. “He'd sons and 
daughters walking all great states and territories of the world,” Christy 
says, “and not a one of them, to this day, but would say their seven 
curses on him, and they rousing up to let a cough or sneeze, maybe, in 
the deadness of the night.” They are not truly free, not free as Christy 
in the end is free: in the nights they wake to curse their father. It 
remains for Christy, the foolish son, to subdue the father once and for 
all. 

The first “murder” is nearly an accident, and its maturing effects are 
stumbled upon by accident. Christy strikes his father almost in self- 
defense, after an argument over whether he is to marry the rich old 
widow his father wants for him. He tells his story in the tavern largely 
because his pride is touched by the suggestion that he is wanted by the 
police for commonplace reasons. His true realization of what the mur- 
der means grows only gradually, fostered by the reactions of those to 
whom he tells his story. Soon, as a result of it, he comes to think of him- 





* Jovegh Jacobs, More Celtic Fairy Tales (New York, 1895), p. 110. 
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self as, in effect, a poet: the equation between poetry and violence re- 
mains constant throughout the play. “I’ve heard all times it’s the poets 
are your like,” Pegeen says, “fine fiery fellows with great rages when 
their temper’s roused.” The image appeals to Christy, and becomes his 
picture of himself. To himself, to the rest of the world, he had hitherto 
seemed, in his own words, “a quiet, simple poor fellow with no man 
giving me heed.” But now, to himself and to the rest of the world, he 
is a “fine fiery fellow’—a poet and a hero. Christy has apparently 
achieved freedom and power with the greatest ease: he remarks him- 
self that he was a fool not to have killed his father long before. His 
new assurance carries him to triumph in the games even though his 
father has actually appeared before then: he relies on the Widow Quin 
to protect him, and assumes that people’s belief in him as a father- 
murderer is as good as the reality. 

But when Christy and his father are brought into conjunction, in the 
third act, it becomes immediately clear that manhood is not so easily 
won. The old man starts beating his son, and the passive Christy is 
reviled and ridiculed by all. His grandiose self-image is destroyed: he 
defends himself finally not on the basis of his achievement, but be- 
cause he has never hurt anyone, except for his single blow. But the 
man of no violence, as Christy is soon brought to see, is no poet and 
no hero; he is the eternal victim, the scapegoat. Understanding for the 
first time what failure means, he can no longer accept it willingly. His 
rejection by the company makes Christy see that his earlier success has 
been an illusion, based, as he says, on “the power of a lie,” and that he 
has substituted for loneliness the company of fools. Yet the effects of 
the first “murder” make the second one possible: Christy bolsters him- 
self with the memory of his physical and rhetorical triumphs and, so 
strengthened, dashes out to kill his father again. 

W. H. Auden has suggested that one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the fairy tale is its stress on the power of the wish: the wish 
is the main cause of fairy tale events. “The cause of all wishes is the 
same,” he writes—“that which is should not be. . . . When a scolded 
child says to a parent, ‘I wish you were dead,’ he does not mean what 
he actually says; he only means ‘I wish I were not what I am, a child 
being scolded by you.’”!2 Christy’s attempts to murder his father are 
fairy-tale-like enactments of such a wish: not so much that the old man 
should be dead as that he, Christy, should no longer be in a position to 
be humiliated by his father—and, by extension, humiliated by the rest 
of the world. But the second “murder” is different from the first. The 
first is a spontaneous reaction to humiliation; the second is a calculated 
and aware reaction. The wish has turned to will: Christy has perceived 





12. W. H. Auden, “The Wish Game,” The New Yorker (March 16, 1957), p. 134. 
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—or thinks he has perceived—that actual violence is necessary for 
social acceptance. And violence, after all, is still a simple matter. He 
has but to strike his father once again, and the impossible will be ac- 
complished: Pegeen will be properly won, and Christy will be at last 
truly free. 

The blow is struck, and Christy expects his reward, as the fairy tale 
hero after each trial is likely to think that trial the last. The Widow 
Quin warns him that he will be hanged, but he indignantly rejects 
the suggestion. “I’m thinking,” he says, “from this out, Pegeen’ll be 
giving me praises the same as in the hours gone by.” And, a bit later: 
“I'm thinking of my luck to-day, for she will wed me surely, and I a 
proven hero in the end of all.” But it is Pegeen herself who drops the 
rope over his head, Pegeen who calls his act “a dirty deed,” Pegeen 
who burns his leg as he lies bound on the floor. For Pegeen and the 
others this “killing” has none of the symbolic richness of the “gallous 
story” Christy told of his first murder, the story which seemed to 
identify him as a man of great stature and great passions. The story- 
teller as hero is another familiar figure in Irish folk lore. In “Conal 
Yellowclaw,” the hero wins freedom for his three doomed sons by 
telling three stories; “The Story-Teller at Fault” constructs an elaborate 
fiction around the dilemma of a storyteller with no tale to tell.1* And 
Christy as man in action seems less heroic than Christy as storyteller. 
The second attack on his father has been too transparently motivated 
by the desire for approval; it is in no way heroic. Christy’s mistake, 
however, is rectified as a result of the attack on him it causes. The 
first “murder” made the second one possible, in typical fairy tale fash- 
ion, and so does the second bring about the third. For as a result of 
being totally rejected by those who have previously praised him, 
Christy discovers for the first time that he doesn’t need these fools. 

The third “murder” takes place before our eyes, and is entirely verbal 
and symbolic in its enactment: Christy discovers he can give his father 
orders, shove him out the door, tell him that their relation now is to be 
that of “a gallant captain with his heathen slave.” Having achieved, as 
a result of experience, genuine self-confidence, he can manage a real 
triumph, without violence, and one not based on a lie or motivated by 
desire for approval. Christy has yearned to escape the domination of 
his father and others; he fulfills his wish at last in appropriate terms, 
freeing himself not by physical murder, but by asserting his own power 
to dominate. The stupid son has become a hero, has inherited the 
kingdom and claimed his rights as ruler. If, contrary to the convention 
of the fairy tale, he does not win the princess, it is only because she is 
not worthy of him: he could have her now that he scorns her. It is 





13. Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales, pp. 34-46, 131-43. 
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Pegeen, indeed, who underscores his triumph, breaking into lamenta- 
tions for her loss of one who, she realizes at last, is after all “the only 
Playboy of the Western World.” 

The word “playboy” is defined, in effect, by the action of the drama; 
it comes finally to mean the hero in the sense of a man who can “play” 
successfully with language, triumph in the “play” of athletic contests, 
excel in the “play” of flirtation and courtship. As he leaves the stage 
for the last time, Christy has become a playboy indeed, the man and 
the pose finally identical. And here the word “playboy” is used of him 
for the first time without ironic overtones. It has previously been em- 
ployed to stress the disparity between Christy’s pose and the actuality. 
The word is first spoken by Widow Quin, laughing at Christy, who has 
been huddled in terror behind the door while she talks with his father. 
She observes, “Well, you're the walking Playboy of the Western World, 
and that’s the poor man you had divided to his breeches belt.” The 
Widow Quin uses the word a second time in the context of Christy’s 
victory in the games, still with the irony of her superior awareness. 
She tells old Mahon that the people are cheering “the champion Play- 
boy of the Western World,” and the old man is thereby led to think 
that this could not possibly be his worthless son. The fact that Christy’s 
father is still alive is revealed to the crowd, and they jeer at the lad 
by calling out, “There’s the playboy!” And when, in the curtain speech, 
Pegeen wails, “Oh my grief, I’ve lost him surely. I’ve lost the only 
Playboy of the Western World,” the import of the phrase depends upon 
our knowledge of its previous ironic uses. Now at last it is spoken with- 
out irony, and now at last it can be applied without irony: Christy has 
won the right to the title. 

Pegeen’s final lamentations are preceded by her final rejection—with 
a box on the ear—of Shawn, her official suitor. Shawn, the true fool 
of the play, points up by contrast all the way through not only the 
superior richness of Christy’s character, but the importance to that 
character of the father-murders. Father-destruction is, after all, an 
archetypal theme, and the primitive necessity of father-murder is 
stressed in The Playboy by the character of Shawn, who is totally un- 
able to free himself from authority. He pleads for himself, in the sec- 
ond act, that he doesn’t have a father to kill. But Shawn is clearly— 
and ridiculously—dominated by a father-figure, the priest, Father 
Reilly. When other characters in the play refer to Shawn, it is almost 
always in conjunction with Father Reilly; the lad is notoriously under 
the thumb of the priest, whose authority he is always citing, and of 
whom he is admittedly afraid. The priest is his excuse for lack of 
courage and imagination, for unwillingness to do the unexpected. 
None of his neighbors respect him; his subjection is too complete. 
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Pegeen’s father admits that he’d rather have Christy’s children for 
grandsons than Shawn’s, who would be only “puny weeds.” The man 
who is dominated is a weakling; he must assert his individuality—must 
metaphorically kill his father—before he is to be respected. Both posi- 
tively and negatively, then, the point is stressed. The idea of father- 
murder is the thematic center of the play, a center with precisely the 
sort of mythic overtones that are so often found in folk tales. 

The ritual power of the “murders” in the play is reinforced by the 
ritual power of the language. Susanne Langer has suggested the es- 
sential similarity between the symbolism of metaphor and the symbolism 
of ritual; a sense of this intimate relation between language and ritual 
dominates The Playboy of the Western World. If it can be said that 
Christy is created as a man by his successive “murders” of his father, 
it can be said with equal truth that he is created by the force of 
language. The murder of his father represents, from the beginning, a 
sort of metaphor of achievement; Christy’s verbal metaphors also de- 
fine a pattern of achievement. Symbols are brought to life in this play 
in a rather special way. It has been commonplace, at least since 
Freud, that for primitive people the relation between word and thing 
is close, that the magic of spells depends upon the notion of this close 
tie. In The Playboy language seems to have power in the real world, 
as spells have power—as language in the folk tale has power. As 
Christy develops self-command, he develops also command of lan- 
guage; his increasingly poetic speech reflects his increasingly imagina- 
tive perception, and with the final subduing of his father comes a final 
control of language. Yet in another sense it might be said not that 
Christy comes to control language, but that language comes to control 
him. 

The idea of himself as a poet, suggested by Pegeen, comes to have 
great importance for Christy; it is for him and the others inextricably 
connected with the idea of the hero. When the young man makes his 
first appearance, his speech has the strong folk rhythm of all the char- 
acters and some flashes of imagination, but he is essentially prosaic. 
Deciding to stay, he says, “It’s a nice room, and if it’s not humbugging 
me you are, I’m thinking that I'll surely stay.” His reaction, in short, 
is that of the practical man—or the man trying to be practical. Left 
alone with Pegeen, after the suggestion that he is a poet has been 
made, he describes his father “going out into the yard as naked as an 
ash tree in the moon of May, and shying clods against the visage of the 
stars till he’d put the fear of death into the banbhs and the screeching 
sows.” The father flings clods at the stars and gets a response from 
pigs; the disproportion between stimulus and response here suggested 
marks the situation of Christy himself, a dreamer by inclination whose 
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life has hitherto been bounded by the most mundane details. Stars 
and moon are the typical material of his expanding metaphors. Pegeen, 
annoyed with him, seems to drive him away; as he goes to the door, he 
describes himself as “lonesome, I’m thinking, as the moon of dawn,” 
and Pegeen is won to call him back. His metaphors grow more ex- 
travagant as his confidence develops. He speaks of Pegeen as having 
“the star of knowledge shining from her brow,” and connects her re- 
peatedly, in his references to her, with “the heavens above.” In the 
wooing scene, he appeals to her with elaborate images of love-making 
beneath the moon and stars, and insists on the superiority of Pegeen 
to anything offered by the Christian heaven: he talks of “squeezing 
kisses on your puckered lips, till I'd feel a kind of pity for the Lord 
God in all ages sitting lonesome in his golden chair.” Finally, at the 
height of Christy’s first illusory triumph, Pegeen’s father reports Father 
Reilly as saying that the dispensation has come in the nick of time, so 
he'll wed Pegeen and Shawn in a hurry, “dreading that young gaffer 
who'd capsize the stars.” There has been no evidence that Father 
Reilly is an imaginative man; indeed, he seems to stand for all that is 
opposed to imagination. When he makes this comment about Christy, 
we feel as though the youth’s most extreme metaphors have become 
fact, have formed the facts: as though it were indeed conceivable that 
Christy should overturn the stars, unlike his father, whose attempts at 
the stars only arouse the farm animals. Similarly, in a slightly earlier 
scene, old Mahon, not recognizing his son, comments, “Look at the 
mule he has, kicking the stars.” Christy has somehow been created 
a true giant—and created partly by the power of his metaphors. 

The same pattern of development from prose to extravagant poetry 
is repeated in miniature in the brief scene between Christy's humilia- 
tion by his father and his second murder attempt. It is repeated again, 
with a difference, between the second “murder” and the third. Once 
more, Christy’s language develops in power as the lad develops in self- 
realization, but this time the self-realization is successful, and the lan- 
guage has an entirely new quality. No longer dependent on the opinion 
of others, Christy gains a new freedom; his speech, too, gains new 
freedom, a quality of pure joy different from anything it has had be- 
fore. He talks of hell now as he had talked of heaven, but without the 
sense of unreality that clings to his earlier metaphors. The fusion of 
joy and reality that Synge spoke of as one of his goals in the play is 
complete at the very end. Christy leaves us with his vision of “a 
romping lifetime,” couched in romping language. 

So The Playboy of the Western World presents essentially the vision 
of a man constructing himself before our eyes. Not only does Christy 
construct himself: he creates his princess. Pegeen is, after all, a matter- 
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of-fact girl with a hot temper. But she is not that sort of girl after a 
conversation with Christy. As Christy's images grow more and more 
compelling, Pegeen becomes more and more gentle and eloquent her- 
self. She, too, seems to be changing before our eyes. Finally she com- 
ments on the phenomenon: “And to think it’s me is talking sweetly, 
Christy Mahon, and I the fright of seven townlands for my biting 
tongue. Well, the heart’s a wonder.” But it seems to be the sheer 
power of language that has won Pegeen, and she apparently recognizes 
the fact herself when she says she’d not wed Shawn, “and he a middling 
kind of a scarecrow, with no savagery or fine words at all.” 

The importance of the idea of Christy as a constructed man is 
stressed by the fact that it is the main source of the play’s humor as 
well as of its serious import. The comedy of The Playboy depends 
heavily on the ironic conjunctions between the felt ritual importance 
of the Playboy’s role and the evidence of his incompetence or pettiness 
in the real world. The girls come to do him homage, bearing gifts, 
deducing from his boots that he is one who has traveled the world; 
they find him indulging in petty vanity with the looking glass. Christy 
describes himself as “a gallant orphan cleft his father with one blow 
to the breeches belt”; immediately afterwards he staggers back in 
terror at the sight of his living father. The young man is enjoying his 
triumph; his father comes in and starts beating him. Over and over 
the device is employed, to insist on Christy’s efforts to make appear- 
ance and reality coincide, the name of hero correspond to the actuality. 
And as the central action of the ritual “murders” is reflected by the 
patterns of Christy’s language, so the ironic conjunctions of the action 
are symbolized by such verbal patterns as the one we have noted 
around the word “playboy.” 

The sense of the fairy tale which one is likely to get from The Play- 
boy does after all, then, provide clues for a reading of the play which 
solves the problem of the relation between realism and fantasy in it, and 
also suggests the sources of its strange power. The themes, the lan- 
guage, the import of the play resemble those of folk tale and myth; 
its “serious” aspects and its comic ones alike, it seems, may be largely 
accounted for by this relation. 

Patricia MEYER SPACKS 











SEAN O’CASEY 


A BIOGRAPHY AND AN APPRAISAL! 


Ir MUST HAVE BEEN very refreshing for Dublin when Dr. David 
Krause arrived from Brown University with a scholarly brief to in- 
vestigate, not as might have been expected—Yeats or Joyce—but Sean 
O’Casey. One might perhaps imagine that a formal biography would 
be largely repetitious for one whose life has been so coherently de- 
scribed in six stout volumes of his own. But this is not the case, as 
Dr. Krause’s excellent book clearly shows. The Irish capital has still 
got many caches of information—reliable and unreliable—about all her 
literary progeny, and it is surprising that the O’Casey data has never 
been adequately collected before. Apart from the surviving members 
of the Abbey Company that first performed his work, there are still 
to be found in the city—mainly in Labour circles—a number of cronies 
and companions-in-strikes who appear as characters in the earlier plays, 
sometimes without even a change of name. And all of these have plenty 
to say about their old friend. Besides, what greater need can there 
be for a good objective biography than when one has already been 
entertained and bemused by the subject’s own vigorous conception of 
himself? 

Dr. Krause opens his account with a knowledgeable description of 
the social and political background which is essential to any under- 
standing of O’Casey’s (or indeed of any Irishman’s) peculiarities. In 
particular, he must be praised for underlining the social-revolutionary 
side of the Rising of 1916, and the fact—not always remembered today 
—that the pace was set for that dramatic upheaval, not so much by the 
Patriots, as by a small, resolute Labour group in which O’Casey was 
then an Achilles in temporary retirement. The purely political devel- 
opments in Ireland during the past forty years have largely been con- 
cerned with changing the names of pre-existing institutions from 
English into Gaelic, and in substituting harps for the Royal arms on the 
public notepaper. On the other hand, no single figure has contributed 
so much towards the initiating of real improvements in the living con- 
ditions of the bulk of the citizens of Dublin than O’Casey’s hero, Jim 
Larkin—a man who was much more interested in wages than in flags. 

What Dr. Krause might have gone on to elaborate is the fact that, 
if Cathleen ni Houlihan had grown into “a ragin’ divil” by 1923—a 
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state of affairs that O’Casey was the first to raise a laugh at—she has 
now been far outstripped in this category by the triumphant Corpora- 
tion employee and Dublin busman of 1961. It is this reluctance to give 
up the yardsticks and clichés of a class struggle that is over and won 
that gives the impression that Mr. O’Casey has not got as much to say 
as he used to have when he started. Actually, he has got plenty to say, 
but so far as Ireland is concerned, this particular topic needs to be 
treated in reverse. 

Another matter that is brought to light by reading this well-docu- 
mented account of a wonderful life is the danger that lies in building 
up the Idea of O’Casey into what we would all like it to be, rather than 
in appreciating it as it actually is. There has long been a tendency, 
particularly amongst people who are not his fellow countrymen, to 
patronise O’Casey as a horny-handed son of toil who, by some miracu- 
lous process of parthenogenesis, has turned out to be a literary genius. 
This Idea—if so it may be called—is something that is very tempting 
to dally with. O’Casey is obviously a genius, and for one of the Under- 
privileged to have done as well as he has done, is something that gives 
to many of us a certain glow of illegitimate satisfaction. All’s right with 
the world on this basis—and it is to be regretted that the Maestro—a 
leg-puller of long experience—has usually been quite ready to give it 
countenance. While Dr. Krause does pay some lip service to this view 
of O’Casey as one of the Great Underprivileged, his conscientious 
presentation of the facts continually belies it. 

It is clear from Krause’s book that Sean O’Casey was never a hod- 
carrier, living on a potato a day, and yearning for an education that he 
could never afford. He comes from precisely the same grass roots that 
we all come from, whose grandfathers and great-grandfathers escaped 
from a small farm, and whose fathers came to the cities in search of 
better things. If he did not live in suburban Rathmines like Joyce, this 
is largely because he was unfortunate in being left fatherless at an 
earlier age. Apart from the affliction of an eye complaint, he had 
exactly the same opportunities for education that fell to the lot of 
Frank O’Connor, of Liam O’Flaherty, of Peadar O’Donnell, of Brendan 
Behan, and of a host of other celebrated Irish writers. Indeed, it might 
be argued that in the sensible national schools of his day there were 
better opportunities for honest learning than were available to Yeats 
or Shaw in their middle-class, football-ridden academies. (Read what 
Shaw himself says on the subject.) Above all, he did not have to waste 
four good years at College—at Trinity, for example, an institution that 
he would have us believe would not have him within its gates, but 
which is actually much more intimidated by O’Casey than he is by it. 

Dr. Krause has a refreshing way of cutting through many of these 
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amiable poses, the fact being that O’Casey is not in any way a suitable 
object for either pity or patronage, having had on the whole a much 
more enviable life than most of his literary contemporaries. As secretary 
of the Irish Citizen Army he had from the start a great leader and a 
winning cause. From an early date he has had the friendship and re- 
spect of everyone of note who could have mattered in his career. He 
was introduced to the Theatre by Lady Gregory, his first plays were 
performed by what was then one of the best acting teams in the world, 
he was given a public apotheosis by Yeats, flattered by Shaw, painted 
by Augustus John, financed by C. B. Cochran, and taken to the heart 
by every front rank dramatic critic in the United States. He has written 
two plays of world-wide success, and has had an amusing riot at one 
of them that everybody enjoyed enormously, including himself. He has 
the good fortune to be happily married to a very charming wife, 
and has a family of companionable and talented children. As for 
his health, he will never see eighty again. What more could a happy 
man want—“thumpin’ the world with talk”—except, perhaps a bicycle? 
If Dr. Krause’s book does nothing more than wipe away any unneces- 
sary tears over the fortunes of this exceedingly well-understood Hurler 
of Encyclicals, it will have performed a very valuable service. 

Turning now to Dr. Hogan’s critical analysis, one might, perhaps, 
wish that the classic row with the Abbey Theatre over a play called 
The Silver Tassie could be relegated more universally to where this 
critic has placed it—in an Appendix. The heartburnings over a play 
that was, in fact, eventually produced by the Abbey without any 
startling results, have got the same quality of ennui about them that 
one experiences over a similar row between Joyce and one of his pub- 
lishers—a controversy that occupies far too many pages of most of his 
biographies. As the rejection of a play of my own by the Abbey at 
about the same time is often linked with this Tassie controversy, and is 
used by Dr. Krause as an additional stick with which to beat the 
Theatre, I may perhaps be permitted to say that both works were 
of a type quite outside the competence of the Abbey’s Directors at that 
time, and that if Mr. O’Casey had been a little less huffy, his play— 
like mine—would have been presented considerably better elsewhere, 
and with no hard feelings. 

The Tassie has got four acts, each of which—as Dr. Hogan points 
out—appears to be on a different subject, each with a different style. 
Not one, but four Experiments, the common denominator of which, I 
suppose, is a pastiche of O’Casey’s views on the First War, and the un- 
likely possibility of a wounded soldier being sneered at for having lost 
his private parts in action. In the correspondence that followed the 
submission of this unusual script, Mr. Yeats alleged that “Casey” (sic) 
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was not really interested in the First War, and probably did not know 
very much about it. To this the dramatist hotly replied that he was 
passionately interested in the subject, having discussed it both with 
Lady Gregory in Co. Galway, and with somebody called Dr. Pilger, 
who he tells us was a cancer expert in Dublin. As neither Yeats nor 
O’Casey had occasion to know anything at all about the First War, 
apart from what they read in the local papers, the argument may per- 
haps be allowed to rest at this point. Yeats was always an adept at 
putting people in their place by not being quite certain about their 
names, and O’Casey’s sarcastic comebacks at the expense of anyone 
whom he regarded as crossing his path have a personal, rather than a 
literary appeal, and do not get us any further on the merits of The 
Tassie. 

On the general subject of Mr. O’Casey’s work Dr. Hogan is fair and 
appreciative without becoming sycophantic in his praise. It is usual 
to say that the later plays are not up to the standard of the earlier ones 
—a statement that, quite naturally, is infuriating to the author. This is 
a verdict that only time can establish or refute. That his later work is 
different is self-evident, but whether plays such as Purple Dust and 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy are before or after their time can only be a 
matter of opinion at the present juncture. Infused as they are with this 
tremendous vitality of language, one is tempted either to praise them 
unreservedly as poetic outpourings, or to dismiss them as expressions 
of an over-decorated Euphuism. 

Structurally, they can hardly be described as experiments. Ex- 
pressionism pre-dated O’Casey by a number of years, and he has not 
added much to this technique in Within the Gates or in the second act 
of The Silver Tassie. Most of the other plays tend to diverge from 
realism only in the distinctive use of language, and in a passionate 
insistence on a point of view. Yet it is this last-mentioned characteristic 
that Dr. Hogan seems to dismiss when he takes Miss Baggett to task 
for assuming that “O’Casey’s later dramas rest upon a thesis that art 
is primarily didactic.” “A work of art,” he goes on to say, “is not a 
moral tract, and a dramatist is not a philosopher.” 

How profitable it might be both to Mr. O’Casey and to the Theatre, 
if Dr. Hogan could impress this maxim upon his subject, and thereby 
redress some of the damage done by the honeyed poison of G.B.S. It 
is Shaw—I would suggest—and not Yeats, or Lennox Robinson, or 
George Orwell, or the theatre carpenter who once asked him to 
leave the stage (never to return) that has been O’Casey’s worst friend. 
Not that one should presume to suggest that Sean would ever have 
acted otherwise. As with Stephen Dedalus, there are no such things as 
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mistakes. They are the portals of discovery. But who could resist the 
flattery of being told by Shaw anent The Tassie: “If Yeats had said 
‘It’s too savage; I cant stand it,’ he would have been in order.” 

It would have taken a devil of a lot more savagery to upset Yeats 
than to upset Shaw. In offering O’Casey this illusion, so beloved by 
himself, that he was shocking an Innocent by hurling too large a chunk 
of life at him, Shaw was not doing anybody any service. 

It is a matter of some regret that Dr. Hogan has not devoted more 
space to a critical appraisal of the six volumes of Autobiography. He 
refers to them, of course, but not with the same attention that he gives 
to the plays. My reason for this comment is a suspicion that, in the 
final analysis, O’Casey’s reputation in future years may rest more 
firmly on these very human documents than upon the plays. A play, 
after all, is a highly cooperative undertaking that sooner or later has 
got to win an audience—not every audience, but at least some audi- 
ence. Whether or not it pleases the author is of secondary importance 
—a fact that makes much of the argument about O’Casey’s work quite 
irrelevant. If Miss Baggett is bored by O’Casey’s later plays, this fact 
is not remedied by Dr. Hogan saying that this presents an “example of 
false reasoning.” A play that one has to be reasoned into liking is no 
play at all. 

Not so with a corpus of reading matter such as the Autobiographies, 
for here the author is his own master, and has nobody to consider but 
himself. Nothing will ever dim the glory of Juno and The Plough and 
the Stars. But should the other experiments turn out not to be ahead 
of their day, but mysteriously behind it (which God forbid! ), the Auto- 
biographies, for all their bad temper and abuse and misstatements, 
will remain as a lasting memorial to the second most significant Irish 
writer of the mid-century—the first, I resolutely suggest, being Beckett. 


DENIs JOHNSTON 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE, by Jed H. Davis and Mary Jane Watkins with the 
collaboration of Roger M. Busfield, Jr., Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960. 
Price $4.50. 

Children in this country are deluged with books, magazines, movies, and tele- 
vision programs prepared especially for them, but they rarely if ever have an 
opportunity to enjoy one of our most potent and stimulating cultural achievements: 
the living theater. A few children are taken to see plays and musicals intended for 
adult audiences, but a child deserves the privilege of seeing plays written (as 
children’s books are written) for a child audience performed by living actors. 

Parents, teachers, educational and community theaters, and social service groups 
are sensing their artistic, moral, and cultural responsibilities to children everywhere 
either by producing plays or by sponsoring productions. For all these groups, the 
book Children’s Theatre by Davis and Watkins, is a welcome guide. The book will 
be especially helpful to actors, directors, and scene designers because it explains 
practically and inspirationally the vital differences between producing for adults 
and producing for an audience of children. 

The authors assume a certain amount of experience or knowledge in their 
readers. They do not cover the intricacies of scenery design, costuming, electricity, 
or stage lighting, for example, but include a list of excellent books in these areas 
in the bibliography. However, they explain certain requirements of many chil- 
dren’s plays, such as disappearances, flying effects, magical spinning wheels, and 
transportable scenery, in a clear, clean style. There are chapters in the book cover- 
ing all aspects of children’s theater beginning with a persuasive statement of need, 
through finding the right play, and ending with the problems of touring and a 
reiteration of the need for highly trained specialists to lead producing groups. The 
two chapters of greatest interest to this reviewer were those on the business man- 
agement of a children’s theater, and on the cooperative effort of director and 
actors to work together with no trace of compromise or condescension to present a 
play for children. 

Of especial interest to many readers will be the Appendix, which includes an 
annotated list of 120 plays written in the twentieth century—all of high quality. 
The photographs, sketches, and diagrams are carefully selected and illustrate 
clearly the authors’ chief points. Perhaps the authors are overly cautious in several 
places, but only by pointing out the dangers of misguided enthusiasm and by in- 
sisting on high standards can Mr. Davis, Miss Watkins, and others interested in 
theater for children, develop the kind of theater our children richly deserve. 

Only one statement can be questioned: “The director surely tempts fate if he 
allows more than four lines of dialogue to elapse without some kind of movement 
on stage.” A director who follows this advice literally would end the play with an 
exhausted cast and audience. 

The authors and the publisher should be congratulated for providing a guide to 
excellence in theater for children, a guide that is exceptional in form, content, and 


style. 


Paut KozELKA 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE: Ten Modern Plays in Historical Per- 
spective, edited by Jordan Y. Miller, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1961, 641 pp. Price $6.75. 


Every teacher of American drama has his own individual method of instruction 
as well as his favorite plays for inclusion in the course. Thus it would seem highly 
unlikely to expect a given anthology to satisfy all requirements. One that comes 
surprisingly close to doing just that, however, is the recently published collection 
entitled American Dramatic Literature, edited by Professor Jordan Y. Miller of 
Kansas State University. 

A distinctive feature of the work is its organization (by types rather than in 
chronological sequence), and it is on this point that one might possibly find cause 
for argument with the editor. Does, as Professor Miller states in his preface, “the 
brief history of modern American drama” actually preclude a chronological ar- 
rangement? Perhaps, but the assertion is debatable. Certainly something is missed 
with respect to observing in the drama the shifting social scene, the progress of 
ideas, and the increasing boldness of thematic treatment which characterize the 
American drama from the early O'Neill to the current Tennessee Williams. Pro- 
fessor Miller attempts to compensate for this deficiency by placing each play in 
its historical context by means of short introductory essays. The result, however, 
is a backward and forward motion in place of a smooth, steady progression. 

But the sacrifice of continuity is not a major blemish in this really excellent 
anthology. It is, indeed, hardly a blemish at all, for Professor Miller has provided 
so many worthwhile things that only a carping critic could demand continuity too. 
Chief among the valuable inclusions is a first-rate brief history of American drama 
from its beginnings to 1918. This history, which is thorough, detailed, scholarly, 
and eminently readable, is the best thing of its type that I know of. Especially 
worthwhile, in addition to the brief illustrative excerpts from significant plays of 
the early period, is the section on the forerunners of modern American drama and 
the pioneer work which they so ably accomplished—David Belasco, Clyde Fitch, 
Percy MacKaye, William Vaughn Moody, and Edward Sheldon. 

From 1918 to the present the historical survey is a bit juggled, but it is all there. 
A welcome addition to this account of recent history is the generous sprinkling of 
excerpts from plays that have figured prominently in the development of modem 
drama in the United States. Thus we have key scenes from Bound East for 
Cardiff, The Hairy Ape, The Adding Machine, Beggar on Horseback, The Green 
Pastures, Idiot's Delight, They Knew What They Wanted, Beyond the Horizon, 
and Winterset. 

The ten plays which the anthology prints entire illustrate the various types which 
figured importantly in recent theatrical history. These plays and the types they 
illustrate are as follows: The Little Foxes (Modern Realistic Drama); Camino 
Real (the Departure from Realism); Command Decision (the Mature War Play); 
Porgy (Folk Drama); Biography (High Comedy); The Male Animal (Comedy 
with a Purpose); The Member of the Wedding (Comedy of Sensibility); Harvey 
(Fantasy); Desire Under the Elms and The Crucible (Native American Tragedy). 

Here, indeed, is ample fare for a college survey course. Or almost. I can think 
of only three significant omissions—the Modern Domestic Drama (Come Back, 
Little Sheba, for example; certainly Inge is too important a playwright to be 
omitted from a representative collection), the Drama of Social Protest (why not 
Waiting for Lefty?), and the Modem Poetic Drama (something by Maxwell 
Anderson). The only other suggestion I have would put Our Town or The Skin 
of Our Teeth in place of Camino Real as an example of the Departure from Real- 
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ism and let Williams be represented by Streetcar or Cat as an example, say, of 
Psychological Realism. 

But this is carping. Let us be thankful for what Professor Miller has made avail- 
able. I might add, in conclusion, that the bibliographies are ample and excellent 
and the “Suggested Topics for Further Study and Discussion” uniformly intelligent 
and stimulating. The “Suggested Topics for Further Investigation and Report” 
are tailored to meet graduate as well as undergraduate requirements. The volume 
fills a long-standing gap. It would be a pleasure to use it as a text. 


DuraNT DA PONTE 
University of Tennessee 


DIONYSUS IN PARIS: A Guide to Contemporary French Theater. By Wallace 
Fowlie, Meridian Books, Inc., New York, 1960, 314 pp. Price, paper $1.45. 
The problem Mr. Fowlie faces in this book is one that anyone who essays to 
write an intelligent survey must answer: how to unify all of the material into an 
intelligible whole of some kind. The task is even more formidable in this case as 
the reader soon realizes when he glances at the table of contents and becomes 
aware of the startling variety that modern French drama presents: the mercurial 
surrealist Cocteau and the stolid conservative Montherlant; the religious poet 
Claudel and the atheistic existentialist Sartre; the psychological dramatist Anouilh 
and the anti-logic innovator Ionesco. 

The attempt to give an ordered picture of the French theater today (the author 
brings his readers up to 1960) is not entirely successful. The result, however, is 
not without merit. Two questionable alternatives might have been chosen to pro- 
duce a simpler, more unified book: the author could have selected a certain few 
contemporary French playwrights and given them more complete development to 
illustrate one movement in the modern theater as Eric Bently did with Sartre 
and Cocteau in his Playwright as Thinker or as Joseph Chiari does with a limited 
group in his thesis-orientated study, The Contemporary French Theatre: The Flight 
From Naturalism; again, the author, eschewing all pretense of depth, could have 
simply listed all contemporary French dramatists with a brief analysis of their 
major plays. The first course of action, though easier and perhaps more thorough, 
could not hope to give any complete picture of French drama; the second would 
fail to achieve a real insight into this phenomenon and substitute a mass of facts 
for genuine understanding. 

In his portrait of the living French theater, Mr. Fowlie has to accept the fact 
that some of his material will not fit neatly into preconceived categories. Yet he 
does not appear embarrassed that certain themes will not be valid for the whole 
book. In the general introduction, for instance, he indicates that one of the major 
contributions of contemporary French theater is the revival of a true sense of 
tragedy in human existence. This renewal of the tragic spirit forms a conceptual 
construct by means of which Mr. Fowlie brilliantly analyzes the drama of Girau- 
doux, Cocteau, Montherlant, and Anouilh. Such a theme even supports the weighty 
analysis of the following section on the religious drama of Claudel, Bernanos, and 
Mauriac. It is suddenly shunted aside, however, when the author comes to discuss 
the “theater of ideas” of Gide, Sartre, Camus, and Green and is totally abandoned 
in the final section on the avant-garde theater of Artaud, Beckett, Genet, Adamov, 
Ionesco, and Schehadé. The reader cannot help but be disappointed that Mr. 
Fowlie has passed over in silence the effect such playwrights as Sartre, Camus, 
Beckett, and Ionesco have had on the revival of the tragic sense of human existence 
in the French theater. It may be that the author is more interested in the more 
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positive aspect of this spirit among the first named group of writers, but in over- 
looking the contributions of existentialism in its various forms, he distorts the 
picture he is attempting to draw. 

Most readers will be interested in his treatment of Anouilh. When a writer dis- 
likes his subject enough to be critical but not enough to distort, the result is often 
some of his most lucid work. Anouilh’s popularity in the American theater seems 
to be growing each year, yet one rarely finds much understanding of the play- 
wright’s thought or dramatic theory. Mr. Fowlie’s brief but stimulating analysis 
pictures Anouilh as a pessimist for whom the world presents two impossible alter- 
natives of good and evil, the first being embodied in characters who fail because 
they ask too much of life, the second in characters who fail because they demand 
too little. The tension created by this view leaves Anouilh’s work incomplete, un- 
finished, hanging in suspense. “It would seem that Anouilh, in an almost maso- 
chistic fashion, is determined to prolong his own suffering from an unwillingness 
or an impossibility of concluding—of depicting the triumph of good or evil.” 

Finally, Mr. Fowlie brings his vast knowledge of French literature to bear in 
giving his reader an insight into the dramaturgy of such new playwrights as 
Adamov and Ionesco. His acquaintance with the aesthetic at work in such early 
modern French poets as Rimbaud and Mallarmé gives him a clue to the thinking 
behind the revolutionary theater of Artaud in the 1930’s and Beckett, Adamov, 
Genet, and Ionesco in the 1950’s. The more extended analysis of certain critical 
writings on the theory of drama, especially of essays by Artaud and Mallarmé, 
helps the reader realize that in such modern plays as La Cantatrice chauve and 
En attendant Godot, there is another tradition at work in French drama besides 
that of Aristotle and the neo-classical dramatists like Racine—it is the new, revo- 
lutionary, anti-logical tradition begun by poets like Rimbaud, Mallarmé, and 
Apollinaire and passed on to the theater by early experimenters like the same 
Apollinaire, Cocteau, and Artaud. 

Mr. Fowlie does not present a thorough analysis of the major figures in con- 
temporary French drama; he only suggests lines of thought that the individual 
must follow out more completely for himself. Considering the book in its nature 
as a survey, however, one can find much that is helpful in initiating him into what 
is, perhaps, the richest tradition of theater in our times. 


Emme G. Mc Anany, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


HOW TO BECOME A MUSICAL CRITIC, by Bernard Shaw. Edited with an 
Introduction by Dan H. Laurence, Hill and Wang, New York, 1961, 360 pp. 
+ xxiv pp. Price $5.00. 


Dan H. Laurence, who will probably succeed Archibald Henderson as the noblest 
and best informed Shavian of them all when his Soho bibliography of Shaw comes 
out, has now given Shavolaters an earnest of what may be expected in future years 
by locating, identifying, and reprinting, with some editorial comments, a large num- 
ber of Shaw’s previously “uncollected” writings on the subject of music from 1876 
to 1950. This attractive little volume will therefore usefully supplement the several 
earlier published collections and selections of Shaw’s better known musical observa- 
tions as well as the various critical studies of his equipment, biases, and talents as a 
musical critic. The sources of Laurence’s material are such relatively forgotten 
publications as The Scottish Musical Monthly, The Hornet, The Musical Review, 
The Dramatic Review, the Magazine of Music, Our Corner, The Hawk, the Brad- 
ford Observer, and The Scots Observer, as well as both signed and unsigned con- 
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tributions to better known newspapers and periodicals like The Star, The World, 
The Times, The Nation, and the Pall Mall Gazette. With reference to some of the 
minor publications which have vanished into oblivion, the editor might have per- 
formed an additional useful service by giving the reader further information about 
their history and policies as he has begun to do in a few footnotes and in brief 
passages in his introduction. He has already performed a similar service by append- 
ing an eight-page “Biographical Index” “on persons figuring importantly in Shaw’s 
criticism who may not be familiar to the readers.” 

Not having learned how to become a musical critic myself through reading this 
book but only having learned something about the way G. B. S. became one, and 
keeping in mind the presumed major interest of the readers of Modern Drama, 
I shall therefore look at Laurence’s collection to see what it reveals of Shaw as a 
critic and historian of the theater and drama. These two critical aspects, as well 
as his third but minor aspect as a critic of art, are after all closely allied, inasmuch 
as they are usually based on the direct performances of individuals before the 
public. Shaw’s personality breathes through his style and method in all: he aims 
first at interesting the reader before he instructs him in an effort to reform and im- 
prove popular taste; his approach is usually the practical and pragmatic (if not the 
mercenary) one; and he is not above touching up the truth a bit to keep himself 
always in the foreground. His story of how he became the famous “Corno di 
Bassetto,” as Laurence points out, is not to be trusted in all its detail——any more 
than is his story of how he was responsible for passing on to his friend Annie 
Besant the review copy of Madame Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine which turned 
Mrs. Besant from materialism and freethought to Theosophy. 

These scattered and miscellaneous comments on the whole world of the theater, 
which occur on an average of every four or five pages throughout the book, can be 
grouped around such topics as plays and playwrights, dramatic criticism, acting 
and acting companies, and stage production and its problems. 

Shaw’s allusions to the drama range from references to Aeschylus, whom he 
places among the “greatest of the great among poets” and describes as a “poet- 
musician,” and Euripides, whose original Electra he praises even above his friend 
Gilbert Murray’s translation and far above the operatic version of Hofmannsthal 
and Strauss, to Jones and Pinero, chiding the latter because in The Profligate he 
“walked cautiously up to a social problem, touched it, and ran away.” He jibes at 
Sydney Grundy because of his faith in the “infallibility of the mob,” refers con- 
descendingly to Scribe’s The Huguenots in connection with Meyerbeer’s opera, 
comments on the transformation of plays by Hugo, Beaumarchais, Schiller, and 
Goethe into libretti for operas, and ranks Goethe next to Shakespear [always sic] 
and Ibsen as a playwright, as well as an artistic peer of Beethoven and Mozart. 
Although noticing the collaboration of Moliére and Mozart in opera, he praises 
Moliére especially for his subtlety and his creation of real men and women. He is 
very fond of Gilbert and Sullivan as collaborators in comic opera, but he has some 
reservations in his general approval of Sullivan as a composer and conductor of 
other kinds of music. 

It is no surprise to find Shaw frequently referring to Ibsen, particularly in com- 
paring the hostile reception of his problem plays like A Doll’s House and Ghosts 
with the similar reception of Wagner’s music. He is scathing about the charges of 
obscenity against Ibsen, and extols his anti-idealism, as he had done in The 
Quint e of Ibsenism. He even feels that Brand and Peer Gynt should be 
maintained on the living stage. 

It is also no surprise to find that Shaw’s references to Shakespear exceed his 
references to all other dramatists combined. Though he mentions other Elizabethans 
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like Marlowe and Chapman, naming the former as the first English dramatist worth 
preserving and the latter for his duel scene in Bussy d’Ambois, and comparing the 
vocal demands which both placed on their actors with the similar elocutionary 
demands for bombast and violence found in Verdi and Rossini, he is chiefly be- 
mused by Shakespear, whom he places, rather strangely, between Elgar and Bach 
among the “greatest artists.” Of course he refers frequently to the operaticizing 
of many of Shakespear’s plays. He ridicules the critics of Shakespear for a century 
after his death for their failure to see him as anything more than a child of nature, 
calls attention to the falling off of blank verse tragedy after him, and complains 
about the inadequacy and irregularity of revivals of his plays, as well as about 
the initial failure to raise funds for the Shakespear Memorial Theater. He in- 
structs actors concerning the proper delivery of Shakespearean lines and defends 
his own rewriting of the last act of Cymbeline by reminding his readers that Shakes- 
pear himself generally rewrote other people’s inferior work into new masterpieces. 
He discusses at considerable length what keeps Shakespear alive on the stage in 
spite of the atrocities committed on him by adapters like Cibber and Garrick and by 
several modern actors and directors in their interpretation of various roles, which 
stand between the audience and the real Shakespear. But always, to Shaw, Shakes- 
pear is the standard of greatness. 

We are therefore once more confronted with the old question of the so-called 
rivalry between Shaw and Shakespear, which Shaw himself posed tentatively in 
his caption to one of the sections of his preface to Three Plays for Puritans: “Better 
Than Shakespear?” In a long letter to The Nation in 1910, attacking music critic 
Ernest Newman’s harsh review of Strauss’s Electra, Shaw reminded his readers 
that his own famous earlier attack on Shakespear had really been only against the 
“Bardolaters” who were uncritical idolizers and who were trying to prevent the 
modern drama from advancing in the direction which Ibsen had pointed out. To 
clinch his point, Shaw stated that his own criticism was actually the “classical” 
criticism, which had been formulated by Dr. Johnson in “the greatest essay on 
Shakespear ever written”—but which Shaw himself did not read until long after 
he had completed his own campaign! 

Shaw’s opinion of contemporary English critics was of course pretty low. As 
he said in connection with his discussion of the reception of A Doll’s House: “Then 
came out the deplorable fact that it is possible for men to attend our ordinary 
theatres as professional critics constantly for many years without finding occasion 
to employ or understand the simplest terms used in metaphysical and psychological 
discussions of dramatic art.” In 1892 he wrote a whole article in The Players on 
“The Superiority of Musical to Dramatic Critics,” again centering on Wagner and 
Ibsen and concluding that dramatic criticism had fallen to the level of an amuse- 
ment for gentlemen and that “even in making an ass of himself the musical critic 
towers majestically over the little specialist in the playhouse.” When Candida 
was first performed in Paris and was disliked by Catulle Mendés, Shaw wrote gen- 
erously that at least the Frenchman “did not immediately proceed, English fashion, 
to demonstrate that I am a perverse and probably impotent imbecile (London crit- 
icism has not stopped short of this), and to imply that if I had submitted my play 
to his revision he could have shown me how to make it perfect.” 

To Shaw, who admitted that “the English drama, from Marlowe to Browning, 
would practically not exist if it were not printed,” plays to be really understocd 
must be seen and not merely read. He therefore pleaded several times for an en- 
dowed theater, like the one in Bayreuth for Wagner, where plays from the past and 
from foreign nations could be presented. Yet he did not advocate too strongly the 
following of tradition in scenery, acting, and stage management. Though drawing 
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an amusing little scene in which he imagined Shakespear directing and producing 
a rehearsal of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, he concluded that “even if this were 
an established fact, no sane manager would therefore attempt to reproduce the 
Elizabethan mise en scéne on the ground that it had fulfilled Shakespear’s design.” 
Nevertheless, while listing the Hamlets he had seen done by Barry Sullivan, Henry 
Irving, Tomasso Salvini, Wilson Barrett, Frank Benson, Beerbohm Tree, and others, 
he was convinced that the, only version of the play he would remember was the one 
he had seen in his mind’s eye before any acted version. As for Hamlet before 
Shakespear, he shuddered to think of the probable “zany” interpretations of the 
role. 

Though Shaw cited many actors of great reputation, from Roscius and Coquelin 
to John Kemble, Charles Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Joseph Jefferson, Edwin Booth, 
Henry Irving, Forbes-Robertson, Lillah McCarthy, and the Meiningen Company, 
he seems in these articles to be almost as much interested in the methods, abilities, 
and innovations of stage managers like John Hare, Wilson Barrett, and Augustus 
Harris. He was impressed with the care with which Squire Bancroft and Henry 
Irving studied fencing, and with the manner in which the latter first imported 
from Bayreuth the idea of using steam to get the proper smoke effect in W. G. 
Wills’ version of Faust. As for the propensity of “old-fashioned people [to] deplore 
the decadence of the modern theatre, and regret the palmy days of the drama,” 
Shaw had only contempt for the antique staging at the Old Drury and for people 
in general who pretended to regret the old “prompters, changes of program every 
night, poster bills printed in blue color that adheres to everything except the 
flimsy paper, and ‘historical’ costumes—i.e. costumes belonging to no known his- 
toric epoch.” Granville-Barker seems to have been his ideal as a modern stage 
manager and particularly as a director whose “uncompromising restorations of the 
real Shakespear seem surprising novelties even to the professional critics.” 

In all of Shaw’s judgments and advice on plays he was just as dogmatic and 
self-confident as he was in his judgment and advice on music. Ernest Newman, 
despite his frequent deficiencies as a critic, summed his opponent up neatly and 
concisely when he suggested a new telegraphic code address for Shaw: ““Infall- 
ibility,’ London.” 

ArruuR H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 
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